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BRIGHAM YOUNG. 


(0s the 8th of April last Brigham Young was 
re-elected Prophet, Seer and Revelator, and 
President of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
Day Saints in all the world, at the Conference of 
the Mormon Church held in the new Temple at St. 
George, Utah. Brigham Young was born at Whit- 





tingham, Vermont, June Ist, 1801. 


Mormons in 1832, at Kirtland, Ohio, and his ener- | 
getic shrewdness soon secured for him an influential | 
status. In 1835 he was one of the twelve apostles 

sent out to make converts. 
Smith in 1844 he was chosen President and Prophet. 
After the disasters at Nauvoo, he, with a majority 


of the sect, abandoned 
that location early in 
1846, He then announced 
that the Salt Lake Valley 
had been revealed as 
the Promised Land, and 
founded Salt Lake City in 
July, 1847, In the Spring 
of 1849, immigration hav- 
ing greatly increased the 
Mormon ranks, a State 
was organized by 
the rulers, which they 
termed Deseret, but 
which Congress -refused 
to admit as such into the 
Union, constituting in 
place thereof the Terri- 
tory of Utah, of which, in 
1850, Brigham Young was 
appointed United States 
Governor. Up to 1864 
this state of things exist- 
ed, but the Mormons sub- 
sequently defied the laws 
and officers of the Federal 
authority. In 1857 Presi- 
dent Buchanan appointed 
Alfred Cumming Gover- 
nor of Utah, and sent an 
army of 2,500 men to en- 
fprce his authority. In 
November, 1857, Gover- 
nor Cumming proclaimed 
the Mormons as in a state 
of rebellion, but in 1858 a 
compromise was effected 
by which the Federal 
authority was to be re- 
spected, and Brigham 
Young left in power as 
President and Ruler of 
the Mormon Church. He 
is six feet high, and un- 
commonly compact and 
well-muscled, He meas- 
ures forty-four inches 
around the chest, and 
such is his breadth in 
mid-person that strangers 
who see him for the first 
time in his short, gray 
business coat, imagine 
him a rather “ stumpy”’ 
man several inches 
shorter than he is. His 
head is of moderate size, 
with strong development 
of the basic and posterior 
regions of the craninm, 
and it is by no means 
lacking in anterior 
breadth. His hairis chest- 
nut if not colored, abund- 
ant in growth, and comb- 
ed in a pedantic style 
into a foretop to the right 
side, with somewhat ot 
the lop of a rooster’s 
comb. He has nineteen 
wives; fifteen of these 
are his own for time and 
eternity; the other four 
are proxy wives, being 
widows of Joseph Smith. 
The children of their 
union with Brigham are 
credited to Joseph Smith, 
and go to swell his king- 
dom. All plural wives 
are known by . their 
maiden names, to dis- 
tinguish one from the 
other. The following is a 
correct list of Brigham’s 
Wives in the order of their 
marriages; Mary Ann 
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| Eliza Burgess, Eliza R. Snow, Harriet Barney, | stow upon his companion. 
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Angel, Lucy Decker, Mrs. Augusta Cobb, Harriet | Folsom is the only wife Brigham lives with at | 
Cook, Clara Decker, Emeline Free, Lucy Biglow, | present. He has forsaken all for her. Upon this 
Zina D. Huntington, Susan Snively, Margaret | favorite wife is lavished all the care and attention 
Pierce, Mrs. Twiss, Emily Partridge, Martha Boker, | the most devoted monogamist could possibly be- 
In the President’s 
Amelia Folsom, Mary Van Cott, and Ann Eliza | household they have what is called “ration day.” 
Webb, the nineteenth and last. Once a month each family receives five pounds of 

Brigham Young has forty-five living children ; the | sugar, one pound of candles, a bar of soap, and a 
most of them are grown and marricd There are | box of matches. The rule with all the Prophet’s 
twenty-nine girls and sixteen boys in his family. | wives—except the favorite—is that all food beyond 
Seven of Brigham’s daughters taste the sweets of | the plainest fare,’ and all clothing except what 
plural marriages. Two of the seven call Hiram | nature demands for the protection of the person, 
3. Clawson husband, two are allied to_George | the wife is expected to provide for herself and 
Thatcher, and two to Mark Croxall; the seventh is | children. Brigham promises his wives $1,000 a year | 
the second mate ot Thomas Williams. Amelia ' pin-money and a good home; but they get neither | 
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The, endowments, or secret rites of Mormonism, 
are a sort of allegory in blank verse, paraphrased 
from the Scriptures and Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost.’’ 
There are rooms fitted up with scenery adapted to 
the performance of a drama representing the cre- 


| ation of man, his fall, the coming of Christ and the 


priesthood of Joseph Smith. In the performance 
Brigham Young takes the part of Eloim or head God, 
while other prominent men represent Jesus, Satan, 
Michael, and the Apostles. Different degrees of the 
Aaronic and Melchizedek priesthood are conferred, 
at each stage of which the candidate is required 
to take oaths of secrecy, accompanied with bar- 
barous penalties, should they dare to violate them. 
They are also given a new name by which they will 
be known in the kingdom 
of God. The entire cere- 
mony is of little interest 
to the outside world, 
except where the candi- 
date takes a solemn oath 
to “‘ bear eternal hostility 
to the Government of 
the United States, and 
avenge the murder of 
the prophet Joseph 
Smith.’ In this cere- 
mony the women wear a 
long robe, whichis placed 
on the right shoulder, is 
gathered at the waist with 
strings, and flows to the 
floor; there is an apron 
of linen covered with 
green silk and embroid- 
ered with fig-leaves-the 
nearest approach to the 
Paradisaical apron that 
is consistent with our 
climate. The men wear 
a cap of linen similar to 
those worn by. stone- 
masons. The ladies’ caps 
are of Swiss muslin, with 
a vail of the same, which 
has a pretty effect. The 
intensely funny’ appear- 
ance of the men in this 
costume is irresistible. 
This is the costume in 
which the Mormons are 
prepared for the grave. 
The admission of Utah 
as a State into the Fed- 
eral Union has been a 
leading dream of Brigham 
Young for several years 
past. And it is asserted 
that the conviction of 
Bishop John D, Lee for 
complicity in the Moun- 
tain Meadows Massacre 
was in the main due 
to an assurance given 
Young that the event 
would be hastened by 
such action. Ever since 
Lee’s execution the daily 
papers have been full of 
intelligence indicative of 
the intention of the Mor- 
mons to resist the United 
States authorities in the 
discharge of their duties, 
even to the extent of 
calling out the Nauvoo 
Legion, a military organi- 
zation of the Church; 
an alleged determination 
of the United States 
authorities to send more 
troops into the Territory 
has given a considerable 
color to the sensational 
rumors; but even if this 
action is taken, it cannot 
be construed into a pre- 
caution against a hostile 
surprise. The simple 
truth is that at the out- 
break, and several times 
during the progress, of 
the Indian campaign, & 
large number of troops 
were withdrawn from 
their rendezvous at the 
military station in the 
Territory to support Gen- 
eral Crook ; and should a 
force now be ordered 
thither it would only be 
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with the object of filling the usual peace comple- 
ment alotted to that di-trict. ‘Within .h lust six 
weeks Mr. Frank Leslie, with his trans-contivental 
party, stopped twice in Salt Lake City, and after 
repeated conversations with leading citizens, both 
of Mormon and Gentile proclivitie-, he became 
thoroughly convinced that there is neither an imme- 
diate nor a remote prospect of any conflict between 
the Mormons and ‘the Federal Government. 
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BY RAI. ACROSS THE CON- 
TINENT. 

The Frank Leslie trans continental ex- 
cursion party, whose departure from this 
city on April 10th was announced in these 
columns in No. 1,126, returned safely on 
June Ith, having in the interval twice tra- 
versed the breadth of the Continent. Every 
place of interest on the roule was visited, 
and its points of significance intelligently 
studied, and an enduring record made of 
them by photograph, pencil and pen. It 
was our intention to have begun in the 
present Number the publication of a se- 
ries of articles, illustrating fully this 
wonderful section of our country, but a 
desire to present the pictures in the high- 
est style of art has induced us to postpone 
the initial paper to our next issue, No. 
1,136. The series will be continued regu- 
larly until the entire trip from New York 
to San Francisco and the Yosemite region, 
including a visit, on the homeward route, 
to Brigham Young, at Great Salt Lake 
City, has been illustrated. 








GETTING UP A PARTY. 


HE editor of a Western newspaper has 
ys put himself to the trouble and labor 
4“ of attempting to prove that President 
Hayes cannot succeed in forming a new 
party, for the reason that he lacks the 
ability to do it. There is no reason for 
believing that President Hayes has ever 
entertained such an idea, while it is cer- 
tain that he has expressed himself alto- 


* gether satisfied with the party which gave 


him the nomination for the place he holds, 
and which he does not expect to hold fora 
second term. Whatever else he may at- 
tempt, it may be safely assumed that Presi- 
dent Hayes will not.attempt to form a new 
party for anybody’s benefit, not even for his 
own advancement. 

Parties are never projected; they some- 
times may seem to owe their existence to 
certain men whom they give prominence 
to, but parties to accomplish anything 
of moment must be the natural out- 
growth of the popular will. There is no 
subject that would so well reward the 
student of American politics as the rise 
and decay of parties in the country, to 
discover the causes of their origin, and 
the circumstances which led to their decay. 
The Democratic Party has existed longer 
as a political organization than any other 
party in the country, but it has undergone 
so many changes that it can scarcely be 
regarded as a continuous organization, ex- 
cept in name. Apparently, Jefferson was 
the founder of the Democratic Party, but 
he was, in reality, only its servant; he 
formulated its ideas, and was. the most 
conspicuous of its many able administra- 
tors. John Quincy Adams was a Jeffer- 
sonian Democrat, but he was never on 
good terms with the Democracy, who re- 
jected him and delivered the party up to 
the management of Andrew Jackson; and 
for twelve years at least, Democracy meant 
nothing but Jacksonism. 

While that remarkable man was alive 
his will raled in the Democratic ranks with 
greater potency than any other man has 
ever exercised in this country, and when 
he died the party that had followed his 
commands became disintegrated, and was 
defeated from the lack of a strong man to 
grapple with its enemies. The party has 
been able to obtain power several times 
since the decay of Jacksonism, but it has 
succeeded in consequence of the blunders 
and weakness of its opponents, and not 
because the Democracy had an able com- 
mander or could.count upon the sympathies 
of the people. 

Polk, Pierce and Buchanan were men of 
respectable ability, but they were wholly 
lacking in the characteristics of a political 
leader. They were taken up for the pur- 
pose of béing made Presidential candidates 
for the sole reason that they had not ren- 
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dered themselves obnoxious to the South 
by any exhibition of an independent charac- 
ter. Without the aid of the South, no 
Democratic candidate ever could have been 
elected President; it was necessary, there- 
fore, in making a nomination, to find some 
compromise candidate who had offended 
neither the North nor the South. The 
Democracy did possess a man of ability, 
who had, perhaps, the greatest genius for 
political leadership that any party ever had ; 
but the South distrusted him; he was a 
Northern man, with Western principles, 
who was willing to rule the South, but 
would not consent to be ruled by it, and 
his rejection by the men who were too 
haughty to confess their inferiority to him 
rendered the election of Abraham Lincoln 
possible, and brought about the cataclysm 
which utterly destroyed slavery and De- 
mocracy at the South. 

There never was anybody with sufficient 
character to have created, or even projected, 
the party which compelled the South to 
commit political suicide. To a superficial 
observer it might have seemed that there 
was once a Fremont Party ; but the anti- 
Democratic Party merely took Fremont as 
a pretended leader, and called themselves 
by his name without even having in the 
slightest degree followed his direction, or 
cared anything about his principles, if he 
ever had any. When they were defeated, 
Fremont was suddenly dropped, and be- 
came more obscure than he was before his 
candidacy. The party which had used his 
name to serve their own purposes grew 
stronger when rid of him, and fortunately 
discovered a real leader in the person 
of Abraham Lincoln, whose remarkable 
genius imparted strength to the party that 
elected him, and has had a powerful influ- 
ence in keeping the organization intact for 
twelve years after his death. This was 
more than Washington could do; and al- 
though Jackson could name his successor, 
he could not re-elect him for a second term. 

Governor Seward flattered himself that 
he was the leader of the Republican Party, 
not only in this State, but in all the other 
States; and both he and his friends had 
so long held this opinion that they went to 
Chicago in 1860, feeling perfectly sure 
that his nomination could not be prevented ; 
but their disappointment ought to have 
convinced them that he never was the 
leader of the Republican Party, but only 
its leading advocate. Mr. Seward, in truth, 
never was a Republican, as Webster never 
was a Whig; for one would not have con- 
sented to be the servant of Andrew John- 
son, as the other was of John Tyler. They 
were politicians of great ability, and ad- 
vovates that any party would gladly em- 
ploy and reward, but they were not leaders, 
and neither of them could ever rally a 
party to his support, as Henry Clay did. 

Our party leaders have been few, and 
fewer still have even been successful in 
gaining a victory for their followers. 
Calhoun was a great leader, and though his 
party won many victories by virtue of his 
precepts, he lacked the personal charac- 
teristics to secure a victory for himself 
outside of his native State, where he ruled 
supreme by the divine right of genius. 

At the present time the country is abso- 
lutely without political leaders, and parties 
exist by the sheer force of traditional 
maxims and observances. Most of us are 
now Democrats or Republicans because we 
have been Democrats or Republicans, and 
not because we feel a noble devotion to the 
party, whatever it may be, that once com- 
manded our support and affection by its 
distinct advocacy of principles which en- 
listed our sympathies; and while this state 
of things continues the party in power can 
easily keep itself in power by a very 
moderate degree of ability and patriotism. 
The recent gathering of prominent Demo- 
erats at the Manhattan Club in this city, 
on the occasion of a complimentary recep- 
tion to Mr. Hendricks, who has gone to 
Europe on a Summer vacation tour, showed 
in a very decided manner the absence of 
any great principle or idea among Demo- 
crats on which a new party could be 
formed, or an old one rehabilitated. 

The greatest men in the Democratic 
Party were present at the gathering, but 
not one of them in his speech did more 
than to urge upon the party the necessity 
of achieving success at the next Presi- 
dential contest because the Republicans 
had elected their candidate by fraud. But 
the people are incapable of nursing their 
wrath to keep it warm, and even admitting 
that President Hayes holds his office by 
improper means, the people will acquit him 
of any complicity in the fraud, and if his 
administration should prove as beneficial 
at the end as it has been at the commence- 
ment of his term, there will be no feeling 
of indignation at the fraud by which he 
obtained power. If the Democrats expect 
to gain possession of the National Admin- 
istration they must at once place themslves 
before the people as the advocates of a 
positive policy which will secure the sup- 
portof.the majority. The Republicans have 


-not much to boast of over the Democrats 


in the way of policy; ‘but’ they ‘have ‘the 
great-advantage of holding the offices, and- 
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of professing sslisliaties which have main- 
tained them in office for nearly twenty 
years. There is no chance for a new party, 
there are no great leaders on either side, 
and the political contest for the next four 
years will be conducted on traditions which 
are pretty evenly divided between the two 
political organizations. 


EUROPEAN EVENTS. 


\ OST notable among the European events 

of the week has been Prince Gortscha- 
koff's reply to the now celebrated note of 
Lord Terby. It will be remembered that 
Lord Derby took occasion, in that note, to 
deny that Russia, in going to war for the 
alleged purpose of procuring good govern- 
ment for the Turkish Christians, was doing 
so with the approbation and in accordance 
with the sentiment of England, and plainly 
charged that her action was a violation of 
that stipulation in the treaty of Paris by 
which the Powers guaranteed the integrity 
of the Turkish Empire. The Russian re- 
sponse, while in the nature of an ‘‘ answer 
that turneth away wrath,” cannot be very 
soothing to English apprehensions. It does 
not even make those promises of which Rus- 
sia is usually so lavish, and which she so 
jauntily violates when it suits her whim. 
The reply is a diplomatic device for at 
once keeping up a show of justification, 
and leaving Russia free to deal with the 
events of the war as she pleases. Its gist 
is, that Russia does not ‘‘intend” to hold 
Constantinople, or threaten the navigation 
of the Suez Canal; but Gortschakoff does not 
even take the trouble to make a promise 
to this effect, though he might do so, and 
break it as lightly as did the Czar his 
pledge some months ago. 

Closely following this cunning document, 
Lords Salisbury and Derby have made 
speeches, which are all the more significant 
as coming so soon after it. Their song is 
peaceful; England will not go to war for 
‘‘a theory and a dream,” which means that 
the warlike party of the Cabinet has been 
overcome by the moderates, and that it has 
been determined that England will only 
take up arms at the very last extremity. 
We do not look, therefore, for an early 
participation in Eastern events by England, 
but rather for a very lively interchange of 
‘‘notes”” and ‘‘dispatches” between all the 
courts, as soon as Russia has crossed the 
Danube, won a brilliant victory or two, and 
taken up a position—let us say at Adri- 
anople—fayorable to treating to the advan- 
tage of her territorial and also pious 
ambition. 

There is grave trouble at Constantinople. 
It seems as if everything within and without 
were conspiring to destroy the Empire of 
the Othmans and the Amuraths. It is be- 
sieged on every side but one. Montenegro 
is giving Suleiman Pasha a task which, so 
far, proves too much for him. Thereare the 
Russians battering at it on-two continents; 
Servia and Greece, full panoplied, stand 
waiting for the opportune moment to join in 
the fray; Fngland and Austria stand coldly 
aloof,and Bismarck is provokingly reserved. 
And, with all this, the ‘‘young Turkey” 
party is more than uneasy at the capital, 
and threatens revolution every day. The 
Softas—who - the body of theological 
and law-stud who are being educated 
in the monasteries at public expense— 
are cClamorous for a change of command- 
ers, the return of Midhat Pasha, and for 
the impeachment of the notorious and 
scheming Mahmoud Pasha, the Sultan’s 
father-in-law ; and though the Government 
has made some arrests of Softas, it hesi- 
tates to attack the body for fear of a gen- 
eral popular revolt. 

The events of the war are meagre and 
unsensational enough. The Czar is with his 
army, yet the Danube-still flows between 
the opposing armies. As to the Asian cam- 
paign, amid the conflict of accounts it is 
hard to say who has so far the advantage. 
Certain it is that nothing decisive has yet 
taken place. One fact seems, however, 
confirmed : the extent of the Circassian 
revolt against the Russians, and the proba- 
bility that this revolt is a very serious 
obstacle and hindrance to the Grand Duke 
Michael. To be caught in the rear by a 
country full of rebellious subjects may be 
nothing short of absolute ruin to the Rus- 
sian campaign in Asia, unless the Circas- 
sians are suppressed. On the other hand, 
Mukhtar Pasha has been wavering between 
panic and rashness, at one moment retreat- 
ing and seeming about to abandon Erzeroum 
to the invader, at another giving signs of 
making a dash upon the Russians at Oti, 
hoping to paralyze their capacity to attack 
the great fortress which is the key of the 
Euphrates valley. The brave Montenegrins 
have so far won the chief laurels of the 
war by their splendid defense of the Duga 
Pass, and their historic valor is once more 
asserted against their hereditary foe. 

In. France, the natural results of Presi- 
dent MacMahon’s coup are taking place. 
The new Ministry is busily suppressing the 
liberties of the people. The Press is being 


appointed throughout France who will man- 
ipulate the elections, which will probably 
occur in the Autumn, favorably to the pres. 
ent powers and adversely to the Republic, 








CLERKSHIPS vs. HANDICRAFTS, 


iy be a clerk is the ambition of many 
thousand youths throughout the coun- 
try; to be a mechanic, is the aversion of a 
still greater number. Why this should be 
so is a question not easy to solve. The 
clerk notoriously receives very small wages, 
while the mechanic who is master of a 
good trade can obtain twice the pay; and 
yet the farmer’s son thinks that it is better 
to go to the city and live in miserable 
lodgings, 6n a mere pittance, than to soil 
his hands with anything so ignoble as a 
trowel ora chisel. In the eyes of a me- 
chanic, the sedentary person is necessarily 
a lazy one ; to be sedentary is to be lazy, 
and brain-work does not count in compari- 
son with the labors of one’s hands. The 
two classes of persons have no very high 
opinion of each other. On the other hand, 
all writers strive to paint a charming pic- 
ture of the independence of the artisan’s 
life. He is confined to no country and no 
master. He can practice his profession 
wherever it pleases him, and in his freedom 
he is likened to the bird of the air, which 
can build its nest where the climate is mild, 
and can migrate with her brood when the 
cold blasts prove annoying. But not every 
one can become a skillful artisan. With 
some men the fingers are all thumbs, and 
no amount of cooking can make them 
nimble or skillful. With them, therefore, 
the trade of artisan has its insuperable 
difficulties. Many of this class take to 
the counter from necessity, and not from 
choice. The typical artisan only works with 
his hands, and is a most independent per- 
son; but the real artisan needs his brains 
quiteas much as his hands, and is often a 
most dependent person. It requires the best 
kind of intellect to invent new patterns 
and devise new methods for producing 
artistic results, and thus the artisan ap- 
proaches closely to the rank of an artist. 
Still, unless the artisan be unusually ac- 
complished he is never put quite on a level 
with a clerk who wears broadcloth and fine 
linen. 

There are certain handicrafts which 
entail hard work and disagreeable ex- 
posure, and it is natural that many persons 
should hesitate before adopting them. The 
bricklayer, for example, when engaged in 
putting up a high wall in a March wind, 
cannot be envied by any one, even if he 
does demand and receive rather high wages. 
The exposure must tell upon his health and 
strength, and the number of years he can 
engage in such an arduous occupation are 
comparatively few, so that he ought to 
earn all that he can wh:le the day lasts. 
There are a good many other handicrafts 
where the weariness of the flesh must come 
in at an early period to take away the 
romance and infuse a serious reality into 
the business. On the other hand, let us 
look at the clerk. His wages are often 
less than those of day-laborers, but he lives 
in better quarters, has more comfortable 
rooms, and keeps up a certain air of superi- 
ority and refinement. The clerk, also, 
has better superiors. The merchant is apt 
to be refined, and it is customary to treat 
clerks like gentlemen; while the mechanic 
often has a rough and cruel master. There 
is great advantage in serving a kind and 
considerate superior, and the mechanic has 
too frequently to search long before he can 
find such a person. The refinements of 
surroundings no doubt often exert an in- 
fluence in determining the choice of pro- 
fession, and many philanthropists have 
worked hard to elevate the condition of the 
laboring classes to the same level as that 
of the clerk. The time may come when the 
mechanic may surround himself with the 
same evidences of refinement that many 
shopkeepers indulge in. 

There is no reason in theory why one 
who works with soiled fingers may not 
use the necessary amount of soap and 
water and come out as unblemished as 
the clerk who only handles cambrie and 
silk; but, for some reason, the hard- 
working, soiled-handed mechanic does not 
care to remove all vestiges of the shop, and 
is content with coarser surroundings than 
will satisfy the merchant in embryo. This 
is a great mistake on the part of the me- 
chanic; it may be a pardonable one, but, 
nevertheless, it is a mistake, and one which 
he ought to hasten to rectify. Care of the 
person and neatness of surroundings help 
to cultivate refinement of manners and ele- 
vation of character. The fact that the 
artisan less frequently pays attention to 
these weightier matters of the case, is one 
reason why a serious question of caste has 
arisen and fixed itself firmly upon society. 
The kind of a girl who will marry a clerk 
will not marry a workman. It is the 
women in all grades, far more than men, 
who keep up the spirit of caste, and the 
lower their position inthe scale the finer are 





gagged, free spéech checked, public meet- 
ings: prohibited, and: prefects and mayors 





the distinctions they draw. We have here 
the key to the whole situation. The women 
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have settled it, and it must be long before 
any change can take place in their arbitrary 
ruling. The sister of a poor clerk, who 
has hard work to keep the wolf from the 
door, will sooner marry another poor clerk 
than the best well-to-do mechanic. Itis not 
money that she wants but rank, and having 
settled it that the clerk out-ranks the 
handicraft man, she prefers the former 
with poverty to the latter with riches. If 
we pass from the clerk to what is con- 
sidered a higher rank in the social ladder, 
and take the case of the professional men, 
we shall see that the lawyer, the doctor, 
the clergyman, ranks higher, when the ques- 
tion of marriage is considered, than the 
clerk or merchant. In Europe this dis- 
tinction is much more marked than in the 
United States. There the merchant and 
banker are not considered the equals of 
professional men. The printer and pub- 
lisher of a book can only exceptionally 
consort with the authors. All of these 
lines are very arbitrary and often without 
reason, but still they exist. because women 
more especially have adopted them and 
decline to accept of any compromise. There 
is nothing in being a clerk that elevates a 
man or in being a mechanic that lowers 
him, but the women have decreed that the 
former must rank higher than the latter, 
and the consequence is that the work- 
shops are deserted and the magazines are 
crowded. The social reformers who wish 
to abolish this unreasonable doctrine of 
caste must appeal to the sex who have 
founded it if they desire to succeed; and 
they must have the co-operation of the 
handicraft men, whose duty it is to sur- 
round themselves with the same refinement 
and culture that obtains among clerks, and to 
show that the nobility of labor is not simply 
an empty phrase, but a most significant 
expression of the real worth and rank of 
the mechanic. 








THE LOST ARMS OF THE VENUS 
OF MILO. 
ya is certainly the age of discoveries, 
Not alone are we wringing from science 
her most hidden secrets, investigating 
earth’s hitherto unknown lands, and by 
means of photography unvailing the physi- 
ognomy of the moon and the sun, but 
Greece and Cyprus must needs give up 
their buried treasures, while old Tiber is 
to be dredged and strained until she yield 
to modern curiosity and cupidity the lost 
jewels of Imperial Rome. Hitherto it has 
been that losses seemed more frequent than 
discoveries, and whether it were of the 
ships which went down into the sea and 
returned no more for ever, or of the boy 
Charlie Ross, whose finding even the 
agonized prayers of his parents and the 
warm sympathy of a whole people were 
not able to compass, still, between charac- 
ters, fortune, things of rare value—like the 
far-famed Tyrian dye, or the strayed books 
of Livy—we seem fated to see our best 
belongings go out from us, and vanish into 
perpetual oblivion without recourse. But, 
in these days, all of this is changed. 
Schliemann and Cesnola have awakened 
new echoes in the halls of buried cities, 
Homer lives again, and the Trojan siege is 
no longer a myth; and now, last of all, the 
lost arms of the celebrated Venus of Milo 
are brought to light, and this magnificent 
fragment advances one more step towards 
the perfection it presented when it left the 
hands of the wonderful artist who sculp- 
tured it. Informed by the recent commu- 
nication from J. Meredith Reed, Jr., our 
Minister to Greece, that this discovery is 
an actual fact, some examination into the 
character and history of the statue in ques- 
tion would seem to be timely. 

Milo, the ancient Melos, is an island of 
the Grecian Archipelago—a mountainous, 
volcanic, and generally barren spot, about 
sixty-five miles from Cape Malea, in the 
Morea. Here, beneath the earth where it 
had so long lain buried, was discovered in 
1820 the Venus now known as “‘of Milo,” 
the fortunate discoverer being Admiral Du- 
mont. It was immediately purchased by 
M. de Rivitre, then French Ambassador at 
Constantinople, by whom it was generously 
presented to the Louvre, in one of the 
apartments of which museum it still re- 
mains. A writer on this subject says: 
‘* After ascending the stairs of the peristyle 
and advancing a step along the gallery, we 
see at the end of the long vista, standing 
out against red drapery, a female figure, 
alone on its pedestal like a god in his 
cella, grand, severe, a flowing robe about the 
loins. * It is much mutilated, very incom- 
plete; both arms are gone, and one foot, 
which was evidently stretched forward. This 
damaged statue is the most precious relic 
of ancient art which Paris possesses.” It 
is the Venus of Milo. Some have conceived 
it to be a sea-nymph, others a Nemesis, 
while the forty-three surnames of Venus 
have been ransacked to find for it one 
which should best express the intention 
suggested by its attitude and gesture. A 
bronze statuette was found at Pompeii at a 

later date than the discovery of the statue; 
and this, being conceded: to have been a 


tions at issue by disclosing what the statue 
really was. By this it was seen that the 
original must have held a small mirror in 
her left hand, in which the goddess was view- 
ing her own unrivaled beauty. What must 
set at rest the question of the authenticity of 
the arms said to have been recently found 
on the Island of Milo, within twenty-five feet 
of the former resting-place of the statue, 
is a statement made some years ago by 
Bayle St. John, which is to the following 
effect: Being a visitor at the Louvre and 
viewing the Venus de Milo, the director of 
the museum showed to hima piece of one of 
the absent arms, which was dug out of the 
same excavation in Milo at the same time, 
and given by M. de Reviére to the museum. 
This fragment is not commonly exhibited, 
and it was only by e pecial favor that Mr. 
St. John was permitted to inspect it. The 
piece could not be readjusted to the figure 
without what Mr. St. John called ‘‘ inter- 
mediary sophistication,” which we take to 
mean that it is not a portion immediately 
belonging to that still attached to the torso. 
The best description of the Venus—having 
in view the applicatioh of the discovery of 
the statuette just alluded to—is that of M. 
H. Lavoix, who says: ‘‘ The Goddess main- 
tains, by a movement of the thigh and hip, 
slightly raised, the drapery by which she is 
half vailed ; from the origin of the shoulder 
the right arm curves outward, and the hand, 
by a graceful movement, is raised to the 
hair, to which it gives the last arrange- 
ment; the left arm descends, slightly press- 
ing the bosom; but its fore part rises and 
holds a mirror; the body is bent slightly 
backward, the head is raised and the eyes 
are fixed on the object that attracts them.” 
Meanwhile there have not been wanting 
detractors who denied the authenticity of 
the statue as an antique or as a single 
figure. M. Quatremére de Quincy believed 
it to form part of a group with Mars; while 
a Dutch antiquary pretended that it was 
only an incomplete copy of the Venus of 
Capua, which is in the Museum of Naples. 
The present discovery ought certainly to 
silence all these objections if it be genuine, 
and, in the interest of art, it is to be hoped 
that the newly found fragments may prove 
to be the veritable lost members of the 
Venus de Milo. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


A PossiBLe ComPpLicaTron.—The public mind is 
steadily on the alert to resent any indignity by for- 
eign powers to our flag afloat. Some excitement 
has accordingly been occasioned by the following 
language of a Havana letter, dated June 9th : *‘ There 
are rumors afloat of an American vessel having 
been searched by a Spanish man-of-war, and there 
is good authority for saying that such information 
has reached the Captain-General, but the particu- 
lars of the aflair cannot be ascertained. It is said 
that telegrams sent by the Associated Press from 
New York, referring to the occurrence, for publi- 
cation here, have been detained at the telegraph- 
office in this city by order of the Government.” 


Sma. Bitits.—The business public will be inter- 
ested to learn that the smaller denominations of 
greenbacks, such as one-dollar and two-dollar bills, 
which have lately been gradually disappearing 
from circulation, are to be resumed. Their issue 
was discontinued mainly to induce bankers and in- 
dividuals to take and put in circulation silver coin, 
Silver is now going out of the Treasury so rapidly 
—about a $1,000,000 a month—and the !ull green- 
back fund of $10,000,000 authorized by law is so 
well assured, that the Treasurer will probably soon 
resume the shipment of ones and twos in moderate 
amounts. It is impossible, on account of the small- 
ness of the appropriation, for transporting Govern- 
ment funds, to supply assistant treasurers with notes 
for exchange, and some of the local inconveniences 
arising from the lack of small notes must be laid to 
the comparatively small amount appropriated. 


Tue Eicut-nour Law.—The Supreme Court at 
Washington has rendered a decision in an eight- 
‘hour-law case which seems to take the last vestige 
of lite out of the Act. The statute provides that 
“eight hours shall constitute a day’s work” for 
‘¢ all laborers, workmen and mechanics “’ employed 
by the United States. The Court decides that this is 
merely “a direction by Congress to the officers and 
agents of the United States, establishing the prin- 
ciple to be observed in the labor of those engaged 
in its service;’’ that it prescribes the length of 
time which, in the absence of a special agreement, 
is to constitute a day’s work; that it does not fix 
the price to be paid for the labor; that it does not 
prevent the employer and laborer from agreeing 
with each other as to the length of time that shall 
constitute a day’s work. The court even goes to 
the length of declaring the Agt as in the nature of 
‘a direction from a principal to his agent,” “in 
which a third party has no interest.” The opinion 
is based on a recognition of the fact that the value 
of labor is governed by demand and supply, and 
cannot be regulated by Act of Congress. 


Wastep Currency.—We mentioned recently the 
appointment by Secretary Sherman of a commission 
to estimate the amount of fractional currency de- 
stroyed in circulation, and which will consequently 
never be presented for redemption. The com- 
mission has reported a total of over $8,000,000. 
This is about three millions less than estimated, 
and is arrived at by taking a lower percentage as 
the basis of calculation. The Secretary has asked 
the;Attorney-General for an opinion whether silver, 
to the amount of the fractional currency estimated 
to have been destroyed, can be lawfully put out to 
take its place. The belief at the Treasury is that 





copy of it, seemed to dispose of the ques- 


of a few thousand dollars, the $50,000,000 of silver 
coin which the Treasury was authorized to put in 
circulation has already been paid out. In addition 
to the $50,000,000, the department, at the time the 
Bill allowing the issue of silver passed, had on hand 
$4,020,000, which it paid out as currency. It seems 
to be expected that the Attorney-General will take 
notice of this, and decide that it must be deducted 
from the $8,000,000 it is proposed to issue to replace 
fractional currency destroyed. 


Peremprory ActTion.—We have been on the 
verge of another complication with Peru. On June 
12th the Secretary of State received a cable dis- 
patch trom Minister Gibbs, at Lima, announcing the 
release of the Pacific mail steamer Georgia. During 
the passage of this vessel through the Straits of 
Magellan she was wrecked, but through the exer- 
tions of the steamship company was raised and re- 
sumed her voyage northward. When in the vicinity 
of Callao she was compelled to put into that port 
by reason of a stress of weather, and while there, 
upon representations of the Chilian Government, 
she was seized by the Peruvian authorities. Imme- 
diately upon the announcement of the seizure, 
which was received June 4th, the Secretary of State, 
by cable via London, Lisbon, and Rio de Janeiro, 
to Lima, instructed Minister Gibbs to demand the 
immediate release of the vessel. Whether the 
steamer was detained for the violation of maritime 
laws of the Republic of Chili was, he said, a 
question to be settled by a suit or formal demand, 
and the Peruvian Government had no authority 
under the circumstances to detain an American 
vessel. The promptness with which this question 
was disposed of may be judged by the fact that the 
seizure took place at a point not less than eight 
thousand miles distant, and the vessel was released 
within eight days afterwards. 


Tue AcapEMy Exurpition.—The yearly exhibi- 
tion of the*Academy of Design closed on the 2d 
inst., after a season of unexampled prosperity at 
the ticket-office, but of less striking success so far 
as the sales of pictures went. Many of the works 
exhihited belonged to private persons who had 
consented to lend them at the solicitation of the 
artists. Of the works of art submitted for sale by 
their authors, about sixty met with purchasers, ob- 
taining in all a sum approximating filteen thousand 
dollars, against eighteen thousand received on sales 
last year. Not a tenth of the works contributed 
were sold, and a majority of those remaining will 
be removed to Chicago for the exhibition to be 
opened there about the close of August. The 
Academy’s visitors numbered sixty thousand, but 
such of these as were picture-buyers had been pur- 
chasing largely at the auctions, which have this 
season been of uncommon frequency and import- 
ance. The exhibition brought to light a class ot 
works sent home by American art-students abroad 
such as were never seen in similar force and of 
equal quality before. The Academy, in pursuance 
of a special pledge to these non-members, dis- 
played their contributions to the best advantage, 
withdrawing the works of Academicians for the 
purpose to less conspicuous positions—a system 
which naturally aroused some grumbling at home. 


Tur DisconcerTED Rina.—Much mysterious figur- 
ing has been in progress during the past fortnight 
between the members of the late New York Ring, 
anxious to compound for by-gone offenses by a 
small restitution to the city, and the State authori- 
ties, who seem determined to secure every prac- 
ticable dollar for the treasury. The re-arrest of 
Tweed, and his evident willingness to secure his 
release from whai bids fair to be a life imprison- 
ment by giving evidence against his accomplices 
created great consternation in the ranks of the ex- 
conspirators. Some have fled the city, and others 
have come to the front to effect the best settlement 
they could on their own behalf. Tweed’s “ confes- 
sion,” which made so much excitement a few 
weeks ago, has not proved of as great value as was 
expected, and the District Attorney has returned it 
to the disappointed ‘‘ Boss,” with a relusal to take 
any steps leading to the latter’s release. On June 
14th, Mr. Tweed consented to allow the details of 
his statement to be published, and also notified his 
counsel of his intention to confess judgment in all 
the suits of the city, county and State, now pending 
againt him. Mr. Tweed says that he has no pro- 
perty other than that included in his statement. 
He has not transferred any property since the 
$6,000,000 suit was begun against him in 1875. He 
has paid over $350,000 to lawyers, and his personal 
expenses have been very great. He says he never 
off red to prove the assertions ia relation to the 
money paid for Albany legislation, because he was 
aware that if the matters came up in court his sole 
testimony would have been contradicted, and all 
might have been thrown out. He did agree, how- 
ever, to testify against Peter B. Sweeny and other 
members of the Ring, and also in the trials of the 
pretended claims against the city. His offer was 
made, he insists, in good faith. He declared in his 
statement that he should hold himself in readiness 
to be called to the witness-stand whenever the 
Attorney-General or Corporation Counsel desired 
his testimony. 

Russia oN NeutRALity.—The United States Min- 
ister at St. Petersburg has forwarded to the State 
Department a copy of an Imperial ukase issued by 
the Czar of Russia, defining the cial rela- 
tions of neutral Powers with that country. The 
following is its substance: ‘‘ The subjects of neutral 
States may continue their commercial intercourse 
with Russian ports and cities provided they observe 
the laws of the Empire and the principle of inter- 
national law, and the military authorities shall take 
the necessary steps to secure the freedom of lawful 
neutral commerce so far as this is allowed by the 
condition of military operations. According to the 
terms of the Paris Declaration of April 4th and 
16th, 1856, privateering is considered as abolished, 
and the delivery of letters of marque is interdicted. 
According to the same Declaration, the following 
rules are to be observed with regard to the com- 
merce of neatrals. First—A neutral flag protects 
the merchandise of an enemy, with the exception 





longing to a neutral, with the exception of contra- 
band, is not liable to seizure under the flag of an 
enemy. Third—Blockade:, in order to be valid, 
must be effective, that is to say, maintained by a 
force sufficient really to prevent access to the ships 
oftheenemy. These provisions of the Paris Declar- 
ation apply to all Powers, not excepting the United 
States and Spain, which have not as yet adhered 
to these declarations. All arms and munitions of 
War, and the materials for manufacturing ammuni- 
tion, are considered contraband, and when found 
on board neutral vessels bound to the port of an 
enemy will be seized and confiscated, excepting 
such quantity as may be required by the vessel on 
board of which the seizure is effected. Neutrals 
are also prohibited from the following acts: The 
transportation of hostile troops, dispatches, and 
correspondence of the enemy, and the furnishing of 
vessels-of-war to the enemy. Neutral vessels in the 
act of carrying such contraband may be seized and 
even eonfiscated, according to circumstances.”’ 


Texas Banpits.—A peculiar if not exactly a 
novel state of things appears to prevail on the 
public thoroughfares of Texas. A letter from the 
United States Marshal at Austin says: “ This is 
the region of highwaymen in Texas. Stage and 
passenger robberies are of daily occurrence. Never 
has there been anything like it in the history of the 
United States. One man alone robbed the stage 
from Waco to Galesville full of passengers; then 
robbed the stage below Belton; then from McDade 
to Bastrop; then from Austin to Lockhart; then, 
the same day, from San Antonio to Austin; and, 
two days after the last-named robbery, was cap- 
tured in Luling with the money on his person and 
the registered letters which he had not divested 
himselt of. We have organized a Grand Jury for 
his especial benefit, and he will be tried and con- 
victed at once. Yesterday the stage from Cleburne, 
jn Johnson County, to Fort Worth was robbed by 
two men, they getting but a small amount of money ; 
yet six passengers will deliver up without offering 
the least resistance ; and the worst of it is that 
these bold highwaymen are very much admired 
here. The sympathies of the people are to a very 
great extent with them. No sheriff ever makes an 
effort to arrest them. You cannot arouse the citi- 
zens to pursue them. Were such things to occur 
in the North the whole country would be aroused ; 
but not so here.” 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic. 


Tue 123d annual commencement of Columbia 
College, New York City, was held on the 13th. 


Batiotine took place in Georgia on the ques- 
tion of a Constitutional Convention, and at last reports 
the majority was in favor of having one, 


New Yor« Department, G. A. R., held its 
annual meeting at Bath, Steuben County, and laid the 
corner-stone of the State Soldiers’ Home, 


THROUGH gross carelessness and negligence of 
train men, a railroad collision occurred near Point of 
Rocks, Md., on the 12th, by which four persons were 
killed and eighteeh wounded. 


A pipLomatic change was thade at Washington. 
Hon. John Kasson, who had accepted the Spanish Mis- 
sion, was given that to Austria, while James Russell 
Lowell, the poet, accepted the post at Madrid. 


On the 13th a monument, costing $10,000, was 
dedicated on the Odd-Fellows’ plot, in Mount Hope 
Cemetery, Boston. There was a large and brilliant 
demonstration by the lodges and encampments. 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL Farrcuitp returned the 
Tweed statement to John D. Townsend, who was re- 
quested by his client to immediately take steps to 
enable him to confess judgmeut in all suits against him. 


Gop remained quite quiet in New York last 
week, the prices being: Monday, 105 @ 104% ; Tuesday, 
104% @ 105; Wednesday, 105 @ 105%; Thursday, 
1054 @ 105; Friday, 105 @ 10514; Saturday, 105 @ 
1054 : 

A RECEPTiON was given to Governor Robinson in 
New York City on the 11th, and on the following even- 
ing the Manhattan Club entertained ex-Governors Tilden 
and Hendricks, Governor Robinson and Lieutenant- 
Governor Dorsheimer. 


Tue twentieth annual regatta of the Brooklyn 
Yacht Club took place on the 12th, when the Comet, 
Arrow, Schemer and Susie S. won prizes. On the 14th 
the New York Yacht Club sailed in its annual contest, 
and the Wanderer, Comet and Vision proved the wiyners. 


Secretary SHERMAN entered into a contract 
with the Syndicate to sell the new Four Per Cent. Loan, 
the privilege of first subscriptions being given to Ameri- 
cans. The Secretary thinks that the issue of legal 
tender silver dollars in place of greenbacks would assist 
the resumption of gold. On the 11th he called in 
$15,000,000 of the Five-twenties for redemption. 


Foreign. 


At the annual races the Grand Prize of Paris 
was won by St. Cristophe. 

Tue International Fish Commission (United 
States and Canada) met in Halifax on the 15th. 


Aw affray between German and French sailors 
occurred at Yokohaina, Japan, apparently precipitated 
by the latter. 

Sitvio, the winner of the Epsom Derby, won 
the Ascot Derby on the second day (13th) of the Ascot 
meet ng, in England. 

A BRILLIANT reception was given to ex-President 
Grant, in London, on the 15th, when the freedom ot 
the city was presented to him, after the ancient torm, 


NotwitTHsTANDING the postal treaty into which 
Spain entered, the post-office authorities at Havana con- 
tinue to charge an extra postage of twenty-five cents in 
gold upon letters pre-piid in the United States, which 
should be delivered free of cost. 


Ir was reported that General Escobedo was 
rapidly forming a revolutionary legion in the interests 
of Lerdo, and that he would soon make a demonstra. 
tion at Nueva Laredo, Mexico. Acapulco was cap d 
by Lerdo’s adherents, and bombarded by Diaz gunboats. 





Mvuxutar Pasa was per J reinforced at 
Zewin, filty miles from Erzeroum, and the Russian cen- 
tre was reported to have fallen back in the direction of 
Kars. The Turks repulsed, with heavy loss to the 
enemy, several attempts to capture Kars. Servia is 
bow prepared for war, and has a large army thoroughly 
organized. Montenegrin troops gained a number of vi¢- 
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torics over the Turks, 
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ASIA MINOR.—RUSSIAN IRREGULAR TROOPS ASCENDING THE CAUCASIAN MOUNTAINS. 



































BULGARIA.—PANORAMIO VIEW OF THE FORTIFICATIONS OF RUSTCHUK, ON THE DANUBE. 
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LABORERS WASHING THE PHOSPHATE ROCK, 


SOUTH CAROLINA.—THE CHARLESTON PHOSPHATE INDUSTRY.—SCENES AND INCIDENTS OF THE PREPARATION OF THE MATERIAL FOR MARKET. 
From Sxercues By Harry Ocpen.,—See Pace 286, 
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MY MILLIONAIRE. 


‘“ ND so you have married an heiress— 
You, Tom, who at college avowed 
That, of all things on earth, you detested 
Fine ladies, self-conscious and proud! 
Ab, well! I don’t blame you, good fellow, 
The next one—who knows ?—may be me, 
For ‘tempora’ still ends ‘ mutantur,’ 
And then, ‘nos mutamur,’ you see!” 


Now, whet could I do but make answer 
To such an assertion as this, 

When, booking askance from his glasses— 
Aa odd, quizzing way of his— 

My chum, for the sake of old friendship,s 
Demanded the how, when and where, 

Ap4 then a description, verbatim, 
Of her I had called ‘“ millionaire.” 


To speak the plain truth, I'll acknowledge 
The word may have dropped from my pen 
When writing in haste to my class-mate, 
The news of our marriage—but then 
I'd never a thought he’d construe it 
In this way—the mischievous boy— 
* An beiress, self-conscious, proud, haughty ’— 
Ab! little one, timid and coy. 


What thought had ‘we two” of base lucre, 
Of bank-stock or wealth of the mine, 
When standing beneath God’s blue heaven, 
Eye to eye, lip to lip, whispered “thine”? 
You, dearest, if riches are counted 
By measurement simple and true, 
Gold locks, ruby lips, heart’s rare treasure, 
Ab, how can I give you your due? 


And though, when we talk about money, 
Good fellow, I’m lost in the mist, 

Since all that I know of ‘* bonanzas” 
Lies just in my brain and my wrist : 

Still, when you come down to the matter 
Of rare sterling wealth, I declare 

You were right, after all_I have married 
An heiress—a true millionaire! 


THE STRONG-MINDED WOMAN. 
IN TWO CHAPT&RS,—CHAPTER II. 


HEN Earle arrived at the De Lacys’ house 
next day at 11 o'clock by appointment, he 
was shown into the library, where he found 

Miss Stirling alone, busy at needlework. She 
looked so particularly feminine both in occupation 
and expression, that Earle fancied the soft gray 
homespun and crimson ribbon more becoming 
even than her evening attire. Both were slightly 
embarrassed as she rose and gave him her hand. 

“Where is my sitter?” Earle asked, retaining 
the slim hand in his a moment longer than neces- 
sary. 

a Oh! you might as easily catch quicksilver as 
Mrs. De Lacy,’’ said Silvia, smiling. ‘She is in 
and out fifty times an hour. I believe she went 
to get ready for you.” 

‘* Meantime, I want to ask you a favor,” Earle 
said, busy with his apparatus. “I want you to 
be so very good as to let me have a sitting from 
you, too. I have a board on purpose,” 

“ But how will you get time?” said Silvia, her 
color deepening. 

“Oh, I shall have plenty, I fancy, while m 
legitimate sitter is running in and out. I will 
keep one beside the other on the easel.” 

“Ido not wish it kept secret from her,” said 
Silvia, with the proud honesty of her nature. 

* agin not; but I want to have your face, 
if you will let me. 1 will copy it—for your mo- 
ther, if I may. Will you give me permission ?” 

* Oh, yes,’ she answered, confusedly, “if you 
care.” 

‘* I do care,” he said in a low voice; and at that 
moment the little lady darted in, the ¢éte-d-1éte 
was broken, and Earle, with a sigh, resigned him- 
self to his unpalatable task. 

He painted as steadily as the volatile nature of 
his model permitted, though it is not an easy 
thing to make a picture, worthy the name, of a 
oncé pretty, meaningless face that has lost the 
charm of youth without gaining the dignity of 
matronhood. But he was rewarded for his pen- 
ance, for after a while Mrs. De- Lacy was sum- 
moned to some proféjyé; and then, with a 
delightful sense of relief, he put the unsatisfactory 
labor on one side, and placed a clean canvas on 
the easel. 

‘* Now, Miss Stirling, if you will be so kind, 
will you take that seat and reward me for the 
tedious hour | have passed f” 

Silvia complied with his request quietly, with- 
out any affectation. 

The artist became soon deeply absorbed in try- 
ing to produce a faithful likeness of the face be- 
fore him. It was not only the shape of the 
features, but the expression of the whole, he 
wished to catch—as much as it could be caught 
upon canvas. 

“I cannot get the mouth to my mind,” said he, 
dreamily thinking aloud, as artists do. ‘“ What 
gives it at once that expression, sweet, arch, firm ?” 

Silvia started up indignantly. ‘ Mr. Earle! if 
I am to sit here, at least spare me that sort of 
remark. Do you think any woman in the world 
could sit still and bear to hear her face analyzed ?” 

“Do forgive me,” he cried, really distressed. 
‘* Indeed, I did not mean to be impertinent, but I 
feel I was, We get so in the habit of ignoring 
the personality of the faces before us, through 
having those stolid paid models to paint from. 
Please look like yourself again, and forgive me.” 

‘“* Well, so I do,” said the * subject,’ with a re- 
return of her usual frank sweetness. ‘‘I dare 
say you think I ought to have got hardened; but 
I am only a woman, after all, you know.” 

“You are indeed,” murmured the artist, as he 
tenderly touched the curve of the upper lip. 


* * * * * 


So sped the days Earle spent at the De Lacys’, 
the mistress of the house fondly imagining that 
he was bent on doing her portrait the fullest jus- 
tice. At last Earle could not pretend that Airs. 
De Lacy’s portrait required many more touches. 
One day he said, sadly enough, as he and Silvia 
were alone together: “It’s no use; this must 
come to an end. I can’t keep up the delusion 

i so I must bring toa 


that I want more —T 
close the happiest hours ] ever spent in mty life.” 





“1 am going home to-morrow,” Silvia observed, 
with ber eyes down. 

“Going home! are you? And you said I 
might call; do you remember? Will you ask me 
again P” 

“To be sure you may come; why not?’ Miss 
Stirling savtined, 

“I will try and look forward to that, then, for I 
do feel dreadfully down in the mouth, I confess, 
at having come to the last of these pleasant hours 
—pleasaut to me, 1 mean. I cannot hope you 
have found so much to enjey in them.” 

“Oh yes,” said Silvia, speaking with frank 
friendliness ; ‘we have had a great deal of very 
interesting talk—when poor Mrs. De Lacy was 
out of the room,” she added, with a mischievous 
smile. 

“It is like you, and no other woman I ever 
knew, to sayso!”’ hesaid, warmly. ‘I want to ask 
you—lI know you will tell me exactly the truth— 
do you feel now as if I could bea friend of yours ?” 

“Tf you care to have a friend in a woman who 
re constantly in opposition to your cherished 
ideas,” 

“I have altered many of my ideas since I knew 
you,” Earle said, gravely; “many, but not all. 
Still you are better, even when you are doing 
what I disapprove, than any woman I ever knew.” 

“T am glad you tell me the truth,” said Silvia. 
“It is the best preparation for friendship. But 
tell me, what do you disapprove of in me?” 

Her face was so gentle and winning as she 
spoke that he was on the point of saying: ‘‘ No- 
thing in the whole world ; only be just yourself ;” 
but Mrs. De Lacy came in at that moment, and 
the words were not spoken, 

Wilfred left the. house feeling more depressed 
than there was any reason for. 

“ What have 1 made up my mind to dof” he 
thought. ‘I can no longer conceal from myself 
that 1 love this woman, who is almost the opposite 
of all I ever thought to love; and yet I feel a sort 
of dread in letting this lead me on. Shall we be 
heppy together if she loves me? ‘That is the 
question I cannot answer. I will wait to see her 
at home; and then, I suppose I tmust let ‘the 
great river bear me to the main,’ and take my 
chance of happiness with the rest.” 

Mrs. Stirling and three daughters—of whom 
our friend Silvia was the eldest—lived in a pleasant 
terrace about a mile from the De Lacys. They 
were well to do, though not rich, and lived a 
happy, busy life, each having interests both sepa- 
rate and in common. They had many friends, and 
it was a pleasant, sociable house to visit at. Mrs. 
Stirling was still young in mind, and entered into 
all her daughters’ pursuits and interests with active 
sympathy. One afternoon they were all together 
in the drawing-room— except the youngest daugh- 
ter, Marian, who had a studio near where she 
mm og every day—when a double knuck was 

eard; by no means an uncommon sound, and yet 
somehow, lately, every knock seemed to startle 
Sylvia, and bring rather a vivid color to her face. 
The servant brought in a card inscribed “ Mr. 
Earle;” and that gentleman followed, with an out- 
ward appearance of great coolness, but some in- 
ward trepidation. 

“ Mother,’’ said Sylvia, quietly, rising and giving 
him a cordial hand, * this is my friend, Mr. Karle, 
of whom | spoke.” 

“ We are very glad to make your acquaintance, 
Mr. Earle,” said Mrs. Stirling, in the same cordial, 
natural way, making room by the fire. “ Silvia 
told us what a successful portrait you made of 
her.” 

Earle’s glance round the room pleased his fas- 
tidious taste thoroughly. It was emphatically a 
lady’s room, filled with pretty feminine things ; 
and, without being in the least untidy, was evi- 
dently a room to 5 lived in and to have “ good 
times,”’ as Silvia’s compatriots say. Mrs. Stirling, 
too, whose tall, elegant figure and frank manner 
were repeated in her daughter’s, was a woman of 
marked refinement and culture. He found out 
this much in five minutes. 

They had plenty to say to each other; the Stir- 
lings seemed to read everything, and to have 
thought about most things; but there was nothing 
in the slightest degree pedantic or “ blue-stocking”’ 
in their talk. So the chat went on merrily—tor 
Wilfred, too, was a man who could think—but 
without much help from Sylvia, who was unusu- 
ally silent. Tea was brought in presently ; and as 
she took: her place at the tray, Earle found his 
eyes constantly straying that way and watching 
her pretty, graceful movements. 
keen eves soon discovered the secret, and she 
turned her head to conceal an amused smile, 

‘I was nearly forgetting one of the objects of 
my call,” said the artist, after paying an uncon- 
scionably long visit. ‘I brought a copy of Mise 
Stirling’s portrait to offer for your acceptance. 
Shall | fetch it? I left it in the hall.’’ 

The picture was brought in; and Mrs, Stirling 
regarded it with exceeding interest. 

“It is indeed beautifully done—beautifully !”’ 
she said. “ How Marian will enjoy it! It is only 
much too good forme. You have idealized my 
Silvia, Mr. Earle.’’ , 

“Yes; it is shamefully flattered,” said Silvia, 

“T don’t think so at all!” Earle cried, eagerly. 
“TI am sure it is not in the very least! One tries 
always, of course, to catch the best expression, the 
happiest moment.’’ 

“ Well, you must have caught it at a very happy 
moment,” said Mrs. Stirling; and then she was 
vexed with herself, for she saw that her daughter 
was vexed. To change the subject, she observed : 
“ Silvia is going to another Suffrage Meeting on 
Monday, in * 

This did very effectually change the subject. 
Earle felt a revulsion of feeling that was painful 
to a degree. “ Indeed,’ he responded, coldly. 
“ Will you be at home on Sunday?” 

This question, uttered under a sudden impulse, 
took them all by surprise. He addressed the ques- 
tion directly to Silvia, whose confusion made her 
stammer out some half-formed words ; but Wilfred 
was quite calm and master of the situation, “1 
was going to ask—if Mrs. Stirling allows Sunday 
visitors—if I might call on that day. I particu- 
larly want to see you before you go to . May 
I come on Sunday afternoon ?”’ 

Silvia had never before felt so utterly at a loss 
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for a reply; but her mother came to the rescue 
with some polite words; and the artist almost 
immediately took leave. 

-“ Well, my darling,” said the mother, pegs: | 
the pause his departure left. ‘* What do you thin 
of all this?’ 

“ Mother,” said Silvia, with gentle decision, ‘“ I 
want to ask you, to please me, not to allude to 
this again till atter Sunday.” 

On Sunday afternoon—a dull, cold, foggy day 
enough— Wilfred found his way again to Eagle- 
more Gardens. His mind was made up; and his 
handsome face looked a little set and stern as he 
paused at the door and asked quietly this time for 
Miss Stirling. The American custom seemed to 
him at that moment to be a most respectable one. 
What an amount of management and finessing it 
saved, for of course every one knew it was Silvia, 
and Silvia only, he wanted to see. 

He was shown into a small study ; and in a few 
moments heard a dress rustle down the stair and 
rather a timid touch on the door-handle. As 
Silvia came in, Earle’s face, by the dull light, 
looked to her hard and strange, which did not 
tend to quiet her nerves. She was very pale, and 
there was an appealing wistfulness in her eyes as 
she lifted them to his which went straight to his 
heart; but he gave nosign. He took her hand, 
pressed it, and gently placed her in an armchair, 
while he remained standing by the mantel-piece 
with his bead down. Neither had yet spoken; 
both felt they were touching upon a period of 
their lives with which common forms had no- 
thing to do. Silvia heard her heart thump, and 
the clock tick, with painful distinctness; she 
seemed all ear. All around seemed oppressive 
silence. At last Earle broke the silence; his 
voice had a deeper tone in it than usual, a 
resolutely suppressed passion vibrated in it. 

“ Silvia,” 5 said, ** 1am going to speak the very 
truth to you—as one speaks not often in one’s lite 
—you have taken possession of me—against my 
will almost—I love you as I never loved woman 
before—I scarcely know myself how deeply. Speak 
the truth to me as I have done to you. Whether 
you love me or love me not, 1 shall never offer to 
any living woman what I offer to you, for mine is 
no boy’s love. Speak to me, Silvia.” 

“7 will tell you nothing but the truth,”’ she said, 
forcing her voice to be steady. ‘I do return your 
love, 1 believe I do— though I hardly seem to have 
shaped it out to myself yet—but = 

“Yes; there is a ‘but’—I know it. What is 
your doubt, Silvia ? Do not I care for you enough ?” 

“T believe you do,’’ she answered, softly. “I 
believe you must love me very much, because I 
know it is against your own judgment. But my 
doubt is—shall we be happy? 1 know I am not 
the woman you would deliberately choose for a 
wife.” 

Earle half laughed, though he was terribly in 
earnest. ‘What man in love ever ‘deliberately 
chose’ a woman for his wife £’ 

‘¢ But should I, could I indeed make you happy ?”’ 
she said. 

“Yes, darling,’’ he answered, melting into ten- 
derness, and sinking by her chair, “If you can 
love me enough to make some sacrifices for me.’’ 

“TI should, never hesitate to sacrifice anything 
but duty to one I love,” she said, as he drew her 
to him, 

“ Ah, but people have their mistaken ideas of 
duty, often! I want you now, this minute, to give 
up something 1 believe you think your duty.” 

“What is that?” she asked, drawing away from 
him. 

“T cannot bear to have the woman I love stand- 
ing up in public to speak before a crowd of vulgar 
strangers,” he cried, almost fiercely. ‘If you love 
me, Silvia, give this up for me!” 

“You mean on future occasions, after we are— 
are——” 

“No; I mean now, to-morrow; give up this 
meeting for me to-morrow!” 

“Impossible! I cannot! They are reckoning 
upon me, and I have promised———” 

“You could easily excuse yourself.” 

“*T will make no false excuses!” cried Silvia, 
with warmth. “I admit my love for you—but I 
will never bind myself to what you may choose to 
demand. If we married, you might trust me to 
consider your wishes before my own, before every- 
thing but conscience; but I will not give way to 
this exaction—now. I cannot break my promise, 
and do what I feel to be wrong and pe Am no, 
not to be the happiest woman upon earth! And 
do you think a.marriage begun like that would be 
a happy one? -No, no; better be sorry now than 
then!’ 

He got up and stood apart from her, gloomily. 

‘Then you will not? A woman like you is too 
advanced for the dear old traditions of love ?” 

“«] will never marry a man who is ashamed of 
what his wife has done,” answerered Silvia, very 
low, but calmly. 

‘* My old prejudice was a just one, after all,” said 
he, with a sigh. ‘ Good-by.” 

“ Need we part so bitterly ?” she said, tremu- 
lously. ‘‘ May we not even be friends again ?”’ 

‘Friends? It is the idlest folly talking of friend- 
ship when one’s heart is on fire with love! I could 
more easily hate you, Silvia, than only be your 
friend! Good-by! God bless you, though you have 
tortured me! God bless you, Silvia!” 

In another instant the front-door closed, and 
Silvia Stirling was alone with a breaking heart. 

True to her word, she determined on going to 
the next day. She was looking and feeli 
wretchedly ill, but she would not give it up, an 
only stipulated that none but a maid should go 
with her to the station. It was Silvia’s way to 
suffer in silence and alone. She took her ticket, 
and sank into a corner of an empty carriage with 
a heart aching to positive same pain. To her 
annoyance a gentleman followed her in, and the 
train moved out of the station. She raised her 
listless, mournful eyes, and saw—Wilfred! She 
turned so white that he threw himself beside her, 
and in an instant had his arm about her. 

“Why, why have you come f’’ she murmured, 
with dry, aaa lips. ‘‘ Cruel of you to torture 
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‘* My darling, it is not now to torture you that I 
have- come—only for this—I can’t live without 
you. I thought I could, but I can’t. I have been 











so vexed with myself ever since we parted. Do 
you think you can forgive me, my sweet, and 
trust me with yourself, after all?’ 

“Then you will les me—let me——” 

“ Let you be your own dear self? Yes, Silvia ; 
I ask for nothing better. As long as we know and 
trust each other, what does it matter what all the 
world says? I wil? trust you, dearone. Can you 
trust me ?”’ 

For answer, Silvia put up her lips and met his 
in a first kiss, Nothing more was needed. 

“T am going to show you,” he said, after a deli- 
cious pause, “that I can be superior even to my 
prejudices. I have come to take you to this meet- 
Ing, and to steel myself, for your sake, to what I 
dislike as much as ever. I could not bear the 
— of you alone and sad. I knew you would 


‘* This shall be the last time I do what you dis- 
like,” she murmured, softly. 

“ Don’t promise 4 omg, he interrupted. “I 
leave you absolutely free. We will work together 
and be, as you said, true friends as well as lovers. 
Are you happy now ?”’ 

The honest, tender eyes answered the question 
for her. 

Some months after, Mr. Roberts received the 
following note from his old friend, Wilfred Earle: 


“ Dear Jack—I want you to come and dine 
with Benedict the married man next Tuesday, and 
see how happy his ‘strong-minded woman’ makes 
him. You were right, old fellow! The clever 
women do make the best wives, after all. That 
was a blessed day for me that I went, under pro- 
test, to hear my Silvia ‘spout in public.’ The 
spouting days are over now ; but I am not ashamed 
o! anything she has done orsaid. You may laugh 
at my inconsistency as much as you like; I can 
afford to laugh, too, as I have won something worth 
winning. Come and judge for yourself, and see 
your old friend in Elysium, and then go and do 
the same thing yourself. I can tell you, my wife 
knows how to welcome my friends; and | hope 
you will think she makes her house and mine a 
pleasant one. Au revoir, Jack; and, between our- 
selves, she does not at all object to smoking.” 








INDUSTRIES OF THE SOUTH. 


CONVERSION OF SOUTH CAROLINA PHOSPHATES 
INTO FERTILIZERS. 


HE extensive marl-beds of the South Carolina 

lowlands, all comparatively near Charleston, 
have long been known ; but they were first espe- 
cially noticed by Edmund Ruffin, of Virginia, a 
noted agriculturist, who had been very successful 
in renovating wornout lands in his own State with 
marl. He examined the South Carolina maris, and 
found them much richer in carbonate of lime than 
those of Virginia, but the carbonate was so com- 
bined and mineralized by silex, oxide of iron, phos- 
phate of lime, and other substances, as to neces- 
sitate a chemical change by burning before it could 
be applied to agricultural purpoxes. 

Among these mar! deposits, which abound in the 
immediate vicinity of Charleston, are fonnd hard 
nodular bodies of all sizes, verzing trom that of a 

in’s head to masses weighing hundreds of pounds. 
These nodules are now known as phosphate rock, 
and have been described as “‘ incalculable heaps of 
animal remains thrown or washed together.” Beau- 
tiiul specimens of ribs, vertebra and teeth of land 
and sea monsters of the early tertiary period are 
found in profusion at a little distance below the 
suriace, and are readily dug up with pick and 
shovel. The negroes are said even to dive for them 
to the river-beds, and to bring up large quantities. 

Continuing the illustrations began in our last 
issue, we now present views of the building in 
which the washing of the rg is carried on, 
and the method We cleas ng them for the market. 
These skecahemugagether with the statistic8 of the 
industry published last week, will enable the 
reader to obtain a comprehensive idea of this 
valuable business. 








DEMOCRATIC RECEPTION 
By THE MANHATTAN Cius, NEw YorK City. 


HE Manbattan Club, of New York,gave a re- 

ception, on the evening of Tuesday, Jane 12th, 
to ex-Governors Tilden and Hendricks, Governor 
Robinson and Lieutenant-Governor Dorsheimer, in 
the Club building, on the corner ef Fifth Avenue 
and Fifteenth Street. A monogram in gas-jets, 
calcium-lights, Chinese fanterns, and a bountiful 
display of bunting, gave the exterior of the build- 
ing a festive appearance, while within there was a 
pleasing variety of decorations. 

By nine o’clock the halls and corridors and both 
the upper and lower reception-rooms were crowded. 
Governor Robinson, accompanied by Colonel D. C. 
Robinson, Comptroller Olcott and Colonel Tap- 
pan, was the first of the guests to arrive. He 
was escorted into the club-house by Mr. Henry L. 
Clinton, and at once took up his position in the 
reception-room, on the second fluor. Next came 
Mr. Hendricks, who was received at the door by 
many members of the Committee of Arrangements, 
among whom were Aaron J. Vanderpoel, John T. 
Agnew, John T. Hoffman, John G. Davis, Douglass 
Taylor, L. Watts Bangs, Edward, L. Gaul, Henry 
W. Allen, F. R. Coudert, Augustus Schell, Samuel 
8. Cox and Richard Lathers. When Mr. Tilden 
entered, leaning upon the arm of Augustus Schell, 
there were lond rounds of applause. 

About a quarter before 10, Mr. A. J. Vanderpoel 
stepped forward, followed by a group in which 
Mr. Tilden and Mr. Hendricks were. the central 
figures, and ‘extended a formal welcome to the 
guests. ‘ 

The first speech of the evening was by Mr. Til- 
den, and at its close Mr. Hendricks addressed the 
gathering, and was followed by Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor, Dorsheimer. 

Atter the meeting in the parlors had ended, and 
while the guests were partaking of a collation, 4 
serenade was tendered the guests. When the band 
had finished playing, there were loud calls from the 
crowd on Filth Avenue for Tilden and Hendricks. 
Mr. Tilden appeared on the steps of the club-house, 
followed by Mr. Hendricks, and the cheering was 
so long sustained that the gentlemen were kept in 
waiting says py nee Both Mr. Tilden and Mr. 
Hendricks said a few words to the throng, and were 
frequently interrupted by cheers. The enthusiasm 
reached its climax when a gentleman jumped upon 
the iron railing in front of Governor Hendricks, a8 
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that gentleman finished his remarks, and called for 
three old-time cheers for ‘lilden and Hendricks. 
These were given with a will, and after a speech 
from Lieutenant-Governor Dorsheimer the crowd 
slowly dispersed. 

Semengueaty Mrs. Hendricks was serenaded at 
her hotel. 

A tormal reception was given to Governor Robin- 
son, as the Chief Executive of the State, on Monday 
evening, in Union Square, which was made the 


suitable for this purpose, and a lady who has taken black, white. The one on the left is just throwing 
much interest in the promotion of the scheme has ! the dice, and says, ** Evsi.” (‘* 1 won.’’) The other 


offered to give her personal services for a time to 
direct the exstabli-~hment, so as to start it thor- 
oughly. Of course moncy is wanted. The lease 
of the house must be taken, and it is necessary 
that a sum should be raised to enable this to-be 
done without risk of serious pecuniary loss to the 
promoters of the scheme. It is intended to make 
the establishment self-supporting ; indeed, the inde- 





occasion of an enthusiastic torchlight proc 


THE NEW YORK STATE SOLDIERS’ 
HOME, 
LAYING THE CORNER-STONE. 


HE corner-stone of the New York State Home 
for Aged and Disabled Soldiers, located at Bath, 
Steuben County, was laid on Wednesday, June 13th, 
under the auspices of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public. The Home is situated in a beautiful valley 
about a mile and a half from the village. It is sur- 
rounded by an ampitheatre of beautiful wooded 
hills, and the Conhocton River, which runs through 
the centre of the valley, is an attractive feature of 
the scene. 

On arriving on the grounds the early visitors 
spent their time in examining the buildings, which 
are finished to the top of the stone foundation-walls. 
Over the central building, which is to be used for a 
dining-hall and office, a canopy was spread and 
handsomely decorated with flags. A large plattorm 
for the speakers was erected at the northwest 
corner, where the stone lies. ‘The procession— 
which consisted of detachments of militia from the 
neighborhood, Posts of the Grand Army, and dele- 
gates to the encampment—left the village at three 
o'clock P. M., and proceeded to the ground. It was 
a difficult matter to get the crowd in order, but 
wieu comparative quiet had been obtainev, Hon, 
Sherman S. Rogers, of Buffalo, the presiding officer, 
addressed the assemblage. 

He was followed by Henry Ward Beecher, the 
orator of the occasion, and at the close of his re- 
marks, James Tanner, Commandér of the New York 
Department, G, A. R., laid the corner-stone. Ina 
recess were placed copies of the leading New York, 
Brooklyn and Steuben County papers ; specimens of 
United States coins and bills; the proceedings ot 
t e National Eavampment of the Grand Army from 
1866 to 1876 ; Centennial medals; the names of the 
Board of Trustees of the Home, and of the officers 
of the Grand Army, Department of New York ; and 
several other articles. At the close of Commander 
Tanner's labors, Rev. Henry Hyland Garnett pro- 
nounced the benediction, and the assemblage dis- 
persed. 

The sum of $40,000 is yet needed to complete the 
Home. 


LIFE SKETCHES IN THE METROPOLIS. 
**THE TREACHEROUS MEMORY.”’ 


HROUGH the media of the pen and pencil, in 
illustrating the numberless phases of life in the 
great metropolis, we have from time to time dis- 
played representatives of every clime in their 
domestic, social and mercantile surroundings. In 
contrast with scenes in large theatres, where tra- 
gedy or comedy draws thousands of our citizens 
vightly, we have taken our readers down the 
rickety stairs that lead to that singular rendezvous 
of the bootblack, the newsboy and the young 
tramp, known as the Grand Duke’s Theatre, and 
given in detail a glimpse of the delectable perform- 
ances there produced, And now, as a contrast of 
equal strength with the last, taking any of our many 
engravings of spectacles in the Academy of Music 
during the operatic season for the comparison, we 
present a view in a west-side theatre, managed and 
supported by our colored population alone. 

The taient is all on the stage. An audience of con- 
siderable, it not just, appreciation is in readiness to 
applaud the creditable and frown upon the incom- 
petent renderings. The piece has proceeued evenly 
up to the moment of illustration. At the most 
critical season, when the spectators are awaiting a 
sturdy denouément, the hero has dropped his cue, 
lorgotten his line, and is being quietly ‘‘ devoured 
with rage.’’ In vain the prompter first whispers, 
then snouts, the catch-words; in vain do the per- 
former’s admirers wink encouragingly upon him; in 
vain does he wrestle with the Muse, now more 
tickle than ought else on earth. The embarrassment 
spreads to the audi ; self-p ion will not 
return at command, and frenzy sits enthroned upon 
his burning brain. In this supreme moment disap- 
pointment melts into pity. Perspiration sparkles 
upon the hero’s brow; a draft hovers about his 
spine. The floor has no hole large enough to permit 
a sudden dixappearance. Hecuba is nothing to him, 
and he is mighty little to Hecuba or anybody else. 

The engraving is neither forced nor unreal. It 
would be difficult to indicate with greater skill the 
tout ensemble of the unfortunate break. A rally 
may ensue, and a successful peroration be attained, 
but they will be at the expense of an ignominious 
discomtiture. 





Female Art Students in Rome, 


For young men, dangers and risks exist in a re- 
sidence in Rome, no doubt; but for young women, 
who take their fate in their hands, and who go to 
find inspiration among the beautiful works of art 
with which Rome abounds, there are difficulties of 
a kind still greater. The poetic kind of life which 
is led by the women artists in Hawthorne’s “‘ Trans. 
formation ” has a harder side when it comes to be 
really lived. As has been well said, there are anum- 
ber of young and inexperienced female students 
“who yearly go to Rome, both from England and 
America, and who, from want of home comtort and 
protection, encounter difficulties and privations, 
and run risks of mary kinds, from which, were 
they known, their friends would strive, at any cost, 
to shield them.” It is proposed to open what is 
called a “ school of art,” in which young women 
going as art students to Rome can be received and 
can pursue theic studies. A ‘* home for art students ” 
perhaps describes the project more accurately. A 
number of ladies and of artists, who know how 
imperatively such a home is ded, have decided 
on a plan tor opening ‘‘ a house in which art stu- 
dents may board on economical terms; in which 
arrangements will be made for evening classes 
without the necessity of going out for them; and 
also, as soon as practicable, for a library and lec- 
tures, and where, with rules as few and simple as 
possible. such general supervision will be exercised 
as affords protection without becoming a yoke.” 
A louse has been found in Rome which appears 








pendent nature of the young artists who will be 
the inmates demands that no air of almsgiving 
shall hang about their home. But there are | 
expenses to incur at the outset, not only with } 
regard to securing the lease of the house, but also 
as to furnishing the rooms and starting the under- 
taking. The number «f candidates who have al- 
ready applied tor admission to this Home of Art is 
so considerable that there is a fair promise of suc- 
cess so soon as the plans become known. In the 
meantime the public is appea.ed to to give the 
help needed for tie first start. ‘Ihis public will 
include all who love art, and who are desirous to 
help women in their pursuit of it; and also all 
who wish that, in the following of the art that they 
so much love, women should not be driven into 
that Bohemian lite which, however pleasant in it- 
self, is scarcely what American parents would desire 
for their carefully reared daughters. Only those 
who have already attained some proficiency in 
drawing and who intend to devote themselves 
seriously to the study of art will be admitted as 
inmates of the school. The British Consul ai Rome 
is the treasurer of this new undertaking. 


The Flag of the Prophet. 


Waar is the Flag of the Prophet, around which 
the turbaned ‘‘ Faithiul” are called upon to rally? 
The best authorities state that it was originally of 
a white color, and was composed of the turban of 
the Koreish captured by Mohammed. A black 
flag, was, however, soon substituted in its place, 
consisting of the curtain that had hung before the 
door of Ayeshah, the tavorite wite of the Prophet, 
whose affection for her was so strong that he was 
wont to say that she would be the first of his wives 
to whom the gates o! Paradise would be open. The 
Sanjak-Sherif is regarded by the Mohammedans as 
their most sacred relic. It came into the possession 
of the followers of Omar, the second Caliph of the 
Moslems, and generally regarded as founder of the 
Mohammedan power, as from a mere sect Le raised 
it to the rank of a conquering nation, and left to 
his successor an empire greater than that which 
Alexander of Macedon had made and ruled in the 
olden time. It was this Omar who assumed the 
title of ‘“* Commander of the Faithful’ (Hmir-al- 
mumenia), by which, as the readers of the 
** Arabian Nights Entertainments” will no doubt 
remember, the Caliph Haroun-al-Raschid, who was 
contemporary with Charlemagne, was always ad- 
dressed. ‘he Flag of the Prophet passed from the 
followers of Omar at Damascus into the hands of 
the conquering Abbasides in the middle of the 
eighth century ; next into those of the Caliphs of 
Bagdad and Kahira. It was brought into Europe 
towards the close of the sixteenth century by Sultan 
Amurath JII., with whom Queen Elizabeth made a 
treaty of commerce in 1579. It was deposited in 
Constantinople, where, covered with forty-two 
wrappings of silk, it was kept in a chapel in 
the interior of the seraglio, where it is perpeiually 

uarded by several Ewirs with constant prayers. 

tis known, however, that the banner unfolded by 
tie Moslems at the beginuing of a war and likewise 
caretully preserved is not the same which Moham- 
med had made out of ti.e white turban of the 
Koreish. ‘The Moslems believe that it is, and will 
fight bravely under it. 





How to Prepare Botanical Specimens. 


AMATEUR botanists who propose roaming about 
the fields and forests this Summer in quest of speci- 
mens for their herbaria will be interested in the fol- 
lowing extract from the English Mechanic, giving 
directions for the preservation of the plants: ‘‘ Small 
plants should have the roots; and, if possible, 
obtain a specimen of each at different seasons—the 
young plant, in flower, and when the seed or fruit 
is nearly ripe. Geta quire of good thick blotting- 
paper and a couple ot large boards, and paper on 
which to mount your spec mens. Let the boards be 
about the same size as the blotting-paper. Demy 
paper of gocd x is the best size for mounting. 
Arrange your plants between the sheets of blotting- 
paper—some plants require several thicknesses— 
and see that the leaves, etc., are properly disposed 
on the paper, as you will not be able to alter them 
when they are dry. It is a good plan to interpose 
a few sheets of cardboard, as it prevents one plant 
from spoiling another. When your drying paper is 
filled, put the whole between your boards and sub- 
ject to pressure ; take them out every twenty-four 
hours, and dry the paper, correcting any displace- 
ments as you go on; when dry they are ready for 
mounting. Dou’t gum or paste them to the paper, 
but make short slits with a penknife under the 
stalks about one-eighth inch long. Take a piece of 
paper as broad as the slit is long, fold the paper, 
and pa-s it over the stalk and through the hole 
at the back, and ie the ends on the back. I 
have seen every (1 think) method ot mounting, 
and this is certainly the neatest and clean- 
est. After this they must be painted with the 
following preservative solution: Corrosive subli- 
mate, twenty grains; camphor, twenty grains; 
rectilied spirlis of wine, one ounce. ‘his isa deadly 

oison, aud should be handied very cautiously. 
Sach sheet should have a neat label in the corner 
stating date, place of collection, and name of col- 
lector, al-o general habitat, specific aud generic 
names, with natural order, etc. Without these par- 
ticulars they will (as a collection) be perfectly 
valueless.” 


Old Pompeii’s ‘‘Dives.” 


A WINE-SHOP was lately found at Pompeii 
roughly ornamented with imitations of marbles and 
frescoes. Over the podium of the front room runs 
a band of stucco, with four groups of scenes painted 
on & white ground. The first on the left represents 
a young man kissing a woman dressed in yellow 
garments, with black shoes. She says, ‘‘ Nolo cym 
Myrta.” (‘I don’t want to be kissed; go to your 
Myrtalis.”) The second scene represents, very 
likely, the same woman talking to Myrtalis, who 
says, ‘‘ Non mia est.” They both point their fingers 
at a third female, bringing in a wine-jar and a glass. 
She says, ‘‘ Qui vol symat, oceane. veni. bibe.’’ an 
invitation to partake of the drink. The third scene 
represents two gamblers seated, having the chess- 
board on their knees, on which several latrunculi 





are seen disposed in rows of different colors, yellow, 


answers, pointing to the dice, ‘Non tria, days 
ests.’”’ (‘* You have got two, not three.) Both 
fight in the fourth scene. One says, ‘‘ Non it a me, 
tria. ego. tva.”  (** 1 did not throw two, but three ; 
I have won.’’) The other an.wers, ‘‘ Orte fellator 
ego fvi.”’ (‘*You——! Ihave the game.’’) At 
this moment the shopkeeper comes in, and pushing 
them outside, says, ‘ ltis, foras, rixsatis.” (‘* Go 
out to quarrel.’’) 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


Cossacks Crossing the Caucasian 
Mountains, 


The central chain of the Caucasian Mountains, stretch. 
ing from the northwest to the southeast for about seven 
hundred miles between the Black Sea and the Caspian, 
forms a boundary between Europe and Asia’ The Rus- 
sian force designed to operate against Kars and other 
points in Asia Minor have been compelied to cross this 
range, and the apparent slowness of their movements 
is at once explained when one reflects upon the for- 
midable obstacle they are thus forced to surmouut at the 
threshold of their undertaking. One of our foreign 
pictures gives a vivid sketch of the severity of a forced 
march in this region, as well as of the peril that attends 
it. In order to pass from Ardahan towards Erzeroum, 
the troops have been compelled to confine themselves 
to two narrow tracks which traverse the edges of al- 
most unfathomable precip.ces, and across which it is 
almost a physical impossibility to transport artillery. 
The native farmers, when transporting produce along 
these perilous paths, are olten comwpeiled to transfer the 
burdeus from the backs of their animals to their own 
shoulders. Another warsketch represents a detach- 
ment of Cossacks crossing the Dauube, on May 9th, 
near Braila, under the protecting fire of Russian- bat- 
teries, in order to destroy some Turkish outposts at 
Ghuzt, at the entrance to the Matchin Canal. 


The New Gas Works at Alcoy, Spain, 


The inhabitants of Spain are availing themselves of 
the unwonted interval of peace which they are enjoying 
to promote the general interests of their sunny land. 
That one of the most significant features of this pro- 
gressive tendency should be so commonplace an affair 
as the inauguration of a new gas-factory in an import- 
aut city affords an unmistakable indication of the 
general backwardness which must have previously pre- 
vailed. The event, however, created great excitement 
in the kingdom, and formed the theme for universal 
journalistic gratulation. The works in question are in 
the large city of Alcoy, and were inaugurated 6n April 
21st of this year. They consist of six elegant build- 
ings. In our picture is represented a pavilion, the gas- 
Ometer and the altar, at which a priest presided to 
invoke a blessing on the new enterprise and to light 
the first jet. Upwards of 20,000 persons were in at- 
tendance ; and ata bunquet in the evening, at which 
one hundred and twenty leading citizens were enter 
tained, a toast to *‘The Peaceiul King, Don Alfonso 
XIL,’”? was received with unbounded enthusiasm. 


The Fishermen’s Carnival at Ramsgate. 


Whit - Monday in Ramsgate, England, is regarded 
yearly by the fishermen as affording a grand oppor- 
tunity for a holiday, and they enter into it with 
great zeal. All the smacks that are in barbor are 
gayly decorated for the occasion, while the crews, re- 
splendent in holiday attire, accompanied by their 
wives and sweetheurts, promenade the streets sing- 
ing and otherwise making merry; while not a few 
disport themselves in the pony-carriages which seem 
indigenous to the place. It seems a curious fact that 
the height of ambition of “Jack ashore ™ is either to 
ride on horseback or else in a conveyance of some kind; 
and so long as he bas the necessary money in his 
pocket, so long will he disdain to walk, no matter how 
short the distance. But all things have an ending, and as 
evening draws on the crowds that throng the streets 
become denser! From the public-houses we hear the 
sound of laughter and singing, which, as the night ad- 
vances, becomes more discordant, until the time for 
turning out is reached, when the belated holiday- 
makers journeying homewards are joined by the tew 
roysterers that remain, and the streets are gradually 
leit to the care of the solitary policeman, whuse foot- 
falls echo along the deserted streets like the ghosts of 
departed joys. 

Training Female Surgeons at 
St. Petersburg. 


It was not until 1867 that a Russian representative 
was sent to the Convention of the Red Cross Society, 
at Paris, but now, ten years after, the whole of the na- 
tion takes part in the humane work. In the highest 
ranks ladies give their name, influence, time and money, 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


—Tue Providence Tool Company are making 
600 guns a day for the Turkish Government. 


—Acoorpine to the Philadelphia Trade Journal, 
Mr. Peabody, the iuventor of the Peabody rifle, receives 
about $300 a day in royalty. 


—Tue banners and armorial bearings of the 
original Knights Companions of the Order of the Garter, * 
when founded by Edward IIL in 1344, have been hung 
in St. George’s Hall, in Windsor Castle. 


—Tue farmers of Lake Mary Township, Douglas 
County, Minn, went on a grand gopher bunt a week 
ago, and a day’s game foots up: Pocket gophers, 225; 
gray gophers, 905; str.ped gophers, 410. Total gophers, 
1,410. 


—Tue laying-down of underground telegraph 
advances rapidly in Germany. The line from Mayence 
to Marburg is complete ; that from Cassel to Leipsic is 
iu progress Two lines, each with seven Wires, will run 
from Berlin to Hamburg. 


—Ir is mentioned as a notable fact that the 
first translation of the Bible into the Russian vernacu- 
lar, upproved by the Czar, as head of the Greek 
Church, and by the Church itself, has been completed 
only within the present year. 


—Generat Dasst, who was President of the 
Italian Commission at the Exposition, will attempt to 
divert to America the emigration now going on from 
Italy to Brazil and South America. About 2,500 emi- 
grauts leave Genoa every month. 


—Tue following receipt, it is said, furnishes a 
mixture which kills potato-bugs and their eggs : Steep 
tobacco-stems or reluse tobacco, and to the decoction 
add lye from wood ashes or potash, and sprinkle the 
hquid upon the vines with a common sprinkler. 


—A coop deal of activity in shipbuilding is 
noted at Bath, Me. Twenty-three vessels are on the 
stocks in her shipyards. Over thirty thousand tons of 
shipping were built there last year, and it is thought 
about the same amount will be built this year. 


—New Haven is interested in a war which is 
going on between the black ants and the canker worms. 
The ants kill large numbers of the worms and drag 
their bodies off the field for future consumption. As @ 
consequence, the worms are disappearing. Efforts are 
likely soon to be made to set the ants upon the potato- 
bugs. 

—An attempt is being made by the British 
Lighthouse Board to train carrier-pigeons so as to adapt 
them to the service of pilot-boats. The training is being 
done in a number of prominent lighthouses, whence the 
birds will be distributed among the pilots, who, in case 
of an emergency, can send details, to the light-keeper, of 
a disaster. 


—lImMEDIATE surroundings go far in forming 
individual character. Washington Irving thought it 
was an advantage to one to live and grow up by the 
side of a beautiful river, or near a lofty mountain, as 
the frequent sight of them would awaken thoughts and 
feelings of beauty and grandness, and thus make good 
impressions on the mind. 


—ANOTHER statue has been found at Olympia: 
it is a youthful Hermes holding a baby Bacchus on his 
left arm, and is probably the work of Praxiteles. The 
right arm of Hermes and both legs below the knee are 
goue, as also js the upper part of the boy’s body except 
the bead. The composition strongly recalls the Eirene 
and Plutos in the Glyptothek at Munich 


—Tue United States Consul at Hong Kong, 
China, reports to the Department of State that the 
number of Chinese who left that port for the United 
States during the year ending December 31st, 1876, waa 
5,134 less than the previous year, and that only fifty- 
two of the emigrants were women, showing that the 
Act of March 3d, 1875, has been enforced. 


—Homer, who is supposed to have written 
nearly 3,000 years ago, alludes to the use of the razor. 
This instrument has generally been made of metal, but 
Cortez jound the Mexicans using razors of absidian, and 
the Tahitians use pieces of shell and sharks’ teetb ground 
to a fine edge. In China and Japan, razors like the 
European and American, but without handles, are used. 


—Ons who claims to know says that old 
United States coins, dated from 1793 to 1814, if they 
are in good condition, are worth from 5 cents to 40 
cents ; if they are sharp, or just as they came from the 
mint, then they are worth $2 each. United States sil- 
ver doliars dated 1794, 1804, 1836, 1838, 1839, 1851, 





while the poor.st peasants bring their few kopecks to | 


the boxes of the Society. Thus the capital has sub- 
scribed a m:llion and a half roubles to the good cause, 
and warlike Moscow a million, while provinces and 
villages vie with cach other in their efforts to assist in 
succoring their suffering countrymen. In many circles 
also much time and trouble are devoted to studying 
nursing and the dressing of wounds, etc. More than 
three hundred girls and women have already been 
selected as nurses at St. Petersburg by the Society. 
They first attended theoretical lectures, and then were 
sent to the Military Hospital, Semenof Alexander, where 
Dr. Heyfelder gave them practical instruction before 
their departure for the front. There, as our illustration 
represents, they were taught the various operations and 
modes of dressing and bandaging wounds. The ladies 
proved apt pupils, and although the confined limits of 
the hospital, which contains only about 300 patients, 
scarcely enabled the 125 students who were quartered 
there at a time to learn everything they perhaps ought 
to bave learnt, they showed such profic:ency that their 
certificates were awarded them by the Government dur- 
ing the early part of last month, and many of them 
have already left for the front, their places being taken 
by fresh students, 
The Fortress of Rustchuk, on the 
Danube, 

A few years ago Rustchuk had no more importance 
than apy other fortified post on the Danube ; but rail- 
ways have made it the key to the passage of the river. 
It is the terminus of the railway from Varna to the 
Danube ; aud on the opposite bank of the river lies 
Giurgevo, the terminus of the Roumanian line, by 
which communication is assured with Moldavia, 
and with Russia through Jassy, and with all West- 
ern Wallachia’ If the Russians succeed in crossing 
the river at Rustchuk, or, crossing anywhere near, 
can seizé the fortress of Rustchuk, they will have 
gained the greatest possible advantage. They will 
then have kept up their supply by railway not 
only to the Danube, but to a point within comparatively 
easy striking distance of the centre of the Balkans. 
The information at our disposal goes to prove that the 
fortifications at Rustchuk are in a feeble condition, 
though the Turks bave recently been at work strength- 
ening them, and some beavy guns have been moved 
here by rail from Varna Still, bere, as all along the 
river, except near Galatz, the Turks have the advantage 
in the fact that their high right bank commands the 
left bank of the river. 





1852, 1854, 1858, if in good condition, are worth $3 ; 
if they are sbarp they are worth more. 


—TueE mode of notation employed in the Greek 
music was peculiar. It consisted in placing the letters 
of the alphabet in various positions—straight, sidewise, 
etc.—and sometimes even fragments of letters were 
used. The scale of the Greeks was similar to our minor 
scale, although it contained no sharp seventh. Play on 
any pianoforte the notes A, B, C, D, E, F, G, and you 
have played the Greek one-octave diatonic scale. 


—A Lonvon broker was recently empowered 
by a customer to sell some Irish railway stock, 
and applied toa member of the exchange, upon whose 
statement of the current price the stock was sold to 
him for £6,000. The owner being dissatisfied, and 
some inquiry being made, the jobber offered to refund 
£2,000, which shows the amount of profit which would 
have accrued to bim if the business had not beca 
looked into. 

—Dvnrine the past year the number of original 
advertisements for ** missing friends, or next of kin,” in 
the London Times was 700, and the number of persons 
named therein about 3,000. The Treasury Solicitor 
advertised for the next of kin of twenty-six persons. 
The amount of money reverting to the Crown by reason 
of these intestacies is seldom stated; but in one case— 
Mrs. Helen Blake’s—it amounted to $700,000. From 
one of these advertisements it appears that the heirs of 
a person who emigrated to America in 1683 are wanted 
to claim a fortune of $2,000,000. 


—Tuz St. Petersburg journals have had leisure 
to ascertain where the first shot was fired on the Danube, 
and who was the hero of the war. The Maiden shot 
proceeded from a Russian battery between Reni and 
Galatz. A Turk was sailing listlessly down the river ina 
small-boat, Two shots were fired in his direction, not for 
the purpose of annoying him, but simply with a view to 
waking bim up and letting him know that there was 
war between Russia and Turkey. The guoners did not 
hit him, but they scared him. He altered bis course acd 
sought shelter under the Turkish bank. 


—Awn effort is being made to establish in San 
Francisco the business of preparing the skins of the fur 
seal for market. There is an annual passage through 
the city of 150,000 of these skins, which are sent to 
London for preparation, and after nearly a year many 
are brought back. The average extra expense of having 
the work done in London is estimated to be fifty per 
cent. English purchasers pay $10 each for raw skins, 
and charge $40 for the prepared ones. It is said by 
th familiar with the b that the work can be 
skillfully and profitably carried on in this country. 
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NEW YORK CITY.—RECEPTION OF EX-GOVERNOR TILDEN, EX-GOVERNOR THOMAS A. HENDRICKS OF INDIANA, GOVERNOR LUCIUS ROBINSON, AND LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR DORSHEIMER, 
AT THE MANHATTAN CLUB, JUNE 12TH—THE SERENADE IN FRONT OF THE CLUB-HOUSE.—SEE PAGE 26. 
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NEW YORK,—THE ANNUAL ENCAMPMENT OF THE G. A. R.—LAYING THE CORNER-STONE OF THE STATE SOLDIERS’ HOME, AT BATH, STEUBEN COUNTY, JUNE 13TH. 
; FROM SKETCHES BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST,—SEE PAGE 287, 
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TWO SUITORS. 


NE sends a lily, cold and White— 
White, with a heart of gold ; 

And one a bud, not open quite, 
Whose pale lips just unioid 

To whisper—busb ! I know, «ear rose! 

Not yet, not yet, your lips unclose! 


One says, “Oh, lady, ‘wear to-night 
This lily, for my sake ; 
And let me read this sign aright, 
A fairer flower to take!”’ 
The other—hush! I kuow, dear rose ! 
Not yet, not yet, your lps unclose! 


Lily, I hate you—-proud and grand, 
Death, with a heart of gold! 
Rose, dear rose, do you understand 
To tell what you are told? 

A word—a kiss—to-night, dear rose, 
To-night to him your lips uvcluse! 








BEAUTIFUL AS AN ARCHANGEL. 


BY 
BurKE O’FARRELL. 


CHAPTER XXXII.— (CONTINUED), 


HEREVER Mr. Fiennes turned, it was the 

sume thing — the whole county had evidently 

united to give him the cut direct; and blank 
stares, stony looks, boorish curiosity or insolently 
adjusted eyeglasses met his gaze en all sides. Mrs. 
Craven’s grand, dark barouche rolled majestically 
past him, with that lady and the marchioness lean- 
ing back amongst the luxurious cushions and buffalo- 
robes; Mrs, Craven looke.! at him in the face with 
the same expressionless glance as if she had never 
seen him before in her life, and, when he raised 
his hat, turned contemptuously away, though Lady 
Aylesford bowed slightly. 

“ How can you lower yourself by taking the 
smallest notice of him *’’ said Mrs. Craven, indig- 
nantly. ‘1 really am surprised at you, Constantia. 
An unprincipled adventurer, who has crept like a 
viper into our homes!” 

From which it will be seen that the fair Gene. 
vieve conveniently forgot how she had moved hea- 
ven and earth, an@ pestered her husband's life out, 
until she had inveigled the “ viper” into her house; 
and, indeed, her chaste voice had been raised the 
.oudest in condemnation of the man whose calm 
end noble integrity, res sting all her hints and 
allurements, had turned her brief passion into gall 
and wormwood; even Miss Skinner, who, in her 
conspicuous hat and much-braided habit, was 
flaunting up and down on a showy, big-boned 
chestnut with white stockings, one of the worst 
animals in all Barney’s queer lot which somebody 
had christened “ the hospital of incurables,” could 
scarcely have felt more elated at the cruel spectacle 
of shame and ruin which she had brought on that 
grand, dark, kingly head. ‘Tbe crowning insult of 
the occasion was when Mr. Fiennes, meeting Lady 
Emily Northcote Smythe—a lady who had always 
treated him with the most cordial friendliness 
—face to tace, stopped for a moment to speak 
to her. She was on horseback, with her two 
boys—lads of thirteen and fourteen—and when 
Mr. Fiennes, in passing, pulled up, she received 
him with evident embarrassment, glancing uneasily 
in the direction of her husband, who stood talking 
to a group of gentlemen a little distance off. ‘The 
master of the hounds immediately left his friends, 
and rode up. 

“ Sir,’’ said he to Mr. Fiennes, “ I must beg of 
you for the future not to address my wite!” 

Ail the blood in his veins surged up into Michael's 
dark faee as he turned and looked at Northcote 
Smythe, whose insolent glance could not sustain 
the fite of those calm, penetrating eyes; then it 
ebbedl's owly out again, caving him pale as ashes. 

“Sir,” said he, haughtily, “ you must pardon 
me if I confess that 1 do not understand your 
meaning— except that you intend to insult me!’’ 

“ There you are wrong!” retorted the M. F. H., 
contemptnously. “I have no more wish to insult 
you than-the whole eounty has; we only intend to 
decliné*the /onor of your further acquaintance. 
You can spare yourself the trouble of those wither- 
ing looks! I regret, for ow sake, that dueling is 
obsolete — at least, in England — especially as.1 hear 

ou are what is called a dead shot ; but, even were 
it not so, I fear you could scarcely fight a whole 
county, and I only speak in the name of society, 
which you have outraged,” 

“Oblige me by explaining your meaning, sir.” 

‘* Nay, I have neither the time nor the inclination 
to enter into such a long story,” answered Mr, 
Smythe, still more offensively. ‘The field cannot 
be kept waiting here all day while I tell you the 
history of a man who came amongst us, six months 
ago, bearing the name and credentials of one of the 
oldest and most noble families in England, and 
was received with open arms as such by us all a 
man who, it now appears, possesses no name at 
all—no, not even his mother's, since he is not the 
son of her husband. But, if you wish to hear all 
the particulars, ask Captain O’Reilley, or those 
gaping boors yonder, or my grooms, or your own, 
or, in fact, any one you choose; all Essex knows 
the tale by this time.” 

“ Perhaps you will be good enough to tell me 
with whom the ‘tule’ originated, although you 
seem so pressed for time :’” said Mr. Fiennes. 

“Certainly. I believe the tale originated with 
your quondam friends, Captain and Mrs. \/’Reilley, 
and they give as their authority your kinsman, Mr. 
Rakewell Fiennes. At present, sir, 1 beg to wish 
you good-morning.” And, touching his horse with 
the spur, Mr. Smythe rode off to tell the hunts- 
man to put his hounds into cover, leaving Mr. 

Fiennes standing alone, the observed of all ob- 
servers. 2 

At last, however, he, too, turned slowly away, like 
one who had received a mortal wound. The low 
gray clouds seemed coming down to suffocate him, 
the lingy sod seemed reeling beneath his horse's 
hoofs, and the merciless looks of all those crowding 
bystanders, who had gathered to hear the discussion 
between himself and Northcote Smythe, seemed 
eating like lead into his heart, and he was helpless 
—oh, God, bow helpless!—for he knew that the 
accusation was true! Oh, indeed! it was the hour 
of the Powers of Darkness—the moment of Henri- 


etta’s triumph, as she _— exultantly forward 
to see the finishing stroke of her diabolical venge- 
ance, the last dying agonies of her victim; for, 
from altar off, her eager eyes, that had been watch- 
ing so long and impatiently, descried an object 
which jae J her heart bound fiercely, as she pre- 

ared to revel in the supreme acme of her gratitied 
Sen the one most exquisite drop of pain in the 
cup of torture she had prepared for him, and with- 
out which the whole scheme of her revenge would 
bave been to her an utter failure. 

The eves of love had been no less quick than 
those of hate, and, as Lady Diana approached, the 
soul of Michael Fiennes contained but one thought, 
and that was of ber—what would she do? Every 
other shame, every other agony was condensed 
into that agony, and he wished that he had died 
in his mother’s womb. 

As Northcote Smythe rode off she was just 

driving up the field with the duchess, in a low, 
elegantly appointed pony-curriage, drawn by a 
splendid pair of chestnuts. Never had she louked 
more lovely, never more gloriously highbred, than 
she did now, in her exquisitely fitting habit and 
coquettish hat, as she tooled her rakish. pair of 
horses cleverly over the broken ground of the 
common, winding in and out among the gorse- 
patches, with the wild wind playing at hide and- 
seek in her blue gossamer vail, an ok ge gleam 
of watery sunshine the first that had appcared 
that day — shimmering fitfully over her golden hair. 
She caught sight of him in a moment, and the 
soft day-rose tinge, that the boisterous wind had 
lent to her fair cheeks, deepened beautifully. Her 
eye took in the whole scene at once, and, drawing 
her whip across the flanks of her horses in a way 
that greatly aston shed those over-indulged ani- 
mals, she drove straight up to him, and held out 
her hand with the most delicious sniile she had ever 
given him. ‘The duchess, too—the duchess who was 
almost a royal highness -- put both her tiny little 
plump hands into his in the warmth of her greet- 
ing, and kept him talking for full five minutes 
in the face of the whole field, of the shocked 
bonnets filling those. virtuous family carriages, 
and of the gaping mob at l.rge, not to mention 
the O'Reilleys and Henrietta, who had turned 
frighttully pule. while the glare of her eyes was 
something hideous to witness. 
“T am late, as usual, am I not, Mr. Fiennes ?”’ 
said Lady Diana, ‘Would you be so kind as to 
help me out? Jom, just run and call up Bates 
with my horse yonder.’’ 

Mr. Fiennes dismounted immediately, and as- 
sisted her to alight. 

“Eh bien! Monsieur de Fiennes, I leave her to 
you, while | go to speak with Genevieve. We shall 
meet again presently.’’? And, kissing the tips of 
her fingers to them both, Madame la Duchesse 
turned the heads of the ponies and drove off. Then 
her ladyship’s staid old groom came up with her 
tall hunter—a superb dark bay, rising sixteen 
hands, that must have cost a small fortune at “the 
Corner ” — and, taking her little patrician foot, so 
slender and cambre, tenderly in his firm, manly 
hand, Mr, Fiennes threw her lightly into her 
elevated seat. 

“Where is the groom with your hunter, Mr. 
Fiennes f"’ asked Lady Diana, looking round when 
she had settled herself comfortably in her light 
hunting-saddle. “ Oh! there he is— William, with 
the Benicia Boy, 1 see! Oh, Mr. Fiennes, I hate 
that Benicia Boy! I am always frightened when 
you ride him. But had you not better beckon 
him? The hounds are moving towards the first 
gorse-cover, and we shall lose our start if we don’t 
make haste.” 

“No; 1 will go and speak to him myself ina 
minute,’’ answered Michael. ‘I am going home 
now—now that I have seen you, Lady Diana.’’ 
“What! Are you going to give up your day’s 
hunting, Mr. Fiennes ?” 
* Yes,’ he answered, sadly. “I cannot follow, 
after what has happened. Oh! Lady Diana,’ he 
added, in a low voice, “is it possible that you know 
all ?” 

“ Yes, ail!’ she answered, very we And 

then, somehow or another, her little, soft hand, in 
its dainty, white doeskin glove, found its way into 
his, where it rested in a flutter of trembling hap- 
piness.. ‘Is it true?” she whispered. 
“It is—God help me!’’ Then there was a pause 
between them, a pause during which they could 
have counted the loud pulses of their hearts. At 
Jast he murmured, so low that she could scarcely 
catch the words, “ And is it possible that, knowing 
all, you do not utterly despise me ?”’ 

“T despise you! I—oh, Mr. Fiennes!’ And 
in those passionate accents, and the look that 
accompanied them, he read her secret at last. 

He could not answer for the life of him; words 
would not come. He could only wring her hand, 
with a mute, ‘God bless you!’’ and a strange mist 
dimming his vision. 

“ And, oh, Mr. Fiennes!”’ she whispered, bend- 
ing down to him, ‘you must bunt to-day for your 
own sake, for my sake, because I wish to see you 
hold up your head like a brave, noble martyr in 
the face of your enemies, in the face of—of that 
horrible woman who has brought this shame upon 
you; and show them— monsters of wickedness that 
they ure— that the whole world, with all its cruelty 
and insolence and injustice, cannot browbeat you.” 

She spoke passionately, with a bright flush on 
her fair cheeks, and the light of unwonted excite- 
ment beaming from beneath those sweeping golden 
lashes, as she looked down on that dear, dark, 
noble face, with its softly luminous eyes raised in 
a very glory of ineffable yet hopeless love to her 
own — hopeless inasmuch as he could not yet bring 
himself to believe that she loved him enough to 
give up all things for his sake. 

** Will you promise me, Mr. Fiennes? Ob, do 
promise me!” she whispered, very softly, in an 
earnest tone of oo entreaty, that thrilled through 
his whole soul ; then, in her great gladness— 
the gladness of that dear hope which had just 
been again in her heart after its black night 
of despair—she laid her other hand on his, which 
still held her happy fingers nestling in its strong 


** You know I can refuse you nothing,’’ he an- 
swered. ‘Oh! Lady Diana, what is life or death 
or honor or dishonor to me, as long as you do not 
condemn me?’ 





* Then you will come ?” 


“Ta 

So he beckoned William with his hunting-whip, 
and her ladyship, with a reluctant sigh, allowed 
him to release her hands, while Mr. Dawson, who 
had been waiting at a respectful distance, wonder- 
ing what the deuce was up, brought up his mas- 
ter's hunter. The notorious Benicia was in a 
perfect fury of impatience by this time, and almost 
more than William could manage. 

It required no small exercise of skill and good 
temper on Mr. Fiennes’s part before he found 
himself settled on the Benicia’s back; and when 
he got there it took all his attention to prevent 
him from bolting after the hounds, which were a 
long way ahead, with their bushy sterns just ap- 
pearing above the tufts of dead grass and stunted 
whin-bushes, while the whipper-in, on his old white 
horse, bobbed up and down behind them, in his 
weather-stained pink and rusty velvet cap. 

Mr. Fiennes and her lady hip put their horses 
into a canter, and came up with the field just as 
the hounds were drawing the first gorse-cover 
up the wind; the duchess whipped up her horses, 
and joined them, and they all stood together a 
little apart from the ruck, where, of course, they 
were the observed of all observers; and. Lady 
Diana’s heart beat high with exultant joy at being 
thus able, in the fave of the whole world, to acknow- 
ledge the man she loved in the hour of his humilia- 
tion and shame. 

The cover proved blank, as did the two smaller 
patches of furze further on, which put the M.F.H. 
into almost as bad a temper as the sight of the 
duchess and Lady Diana Charteris standing with 
his Léte noir, Mr. Fiennes, 

* The deuced impertinent blackguard,” said he 
to Captain Vaughan-—“ brazening it out like that ; 
but | really am surprised to see the duchess and 
Lady Diana, who is supposed to be so infernally 
haughty, giving their countenance to a nameless 
impostor like that. Well, there’s no saying what 
women will do— hang their folly ; they'd go hand-in- 
glove with a pickpocket or a gei.tlemanly ticket- 
ot-leave man, if he only had a beard like that 
teliow’s.” And then the master of the hounds rode 
off. 

“We shall have to throw ’em into Gawley 
Wood, after all, Burnett,’ said he. 

“Yez, sir! And, with the wind blowin’ like this, 
it ll be a precious time afore we get ’em out agen, 
l’m thinkin’. We'd better put ’em into cover 
down by Granny Bab’s End, ’adn’t we? = ‘There’ll 
be a better chance o’ the fox a-gettin’ away quiet 
t’ords the Tor Hill open an’ Fiennes Park.” 
‘Fiennes Park be hanged !"’ muttered North- 
cote Smythe, between his teeth—“ yes, that will 
do.” So the hounds moved on again, and the 
field after them. 

It was tedious work waiting before Gawley 
Wood; pottermg about in the teeth ot the wind, 
which swept at will over the unsheltered Scrubs, 
while the hounds were slowly drawing the large 
cover; catching occasional seanee of the red 
coat of the huntsmen, or whips, as they dashed 
nee some opening in the side, and occasionally 
earing the faint whimper of a hound speaking on 
the scent, which never rose to a challenge. 
The fox hung moet determinedly ; once or twice, 
indeed, he poked his nose outside the cover, but, 
apparently not liking the looks of affairs, slunk in 
again; and they were full an hour and a half 
beating up and down before he could be made 
to fly. At last, however, Lady Diana espied him 
slinking off under the hedge of a turnip-field. 
“« There he goes,” whispered she to Mr. Fiennes. 
He nodded: 
“Let him go,” said he. ‘I only hope those 
bumpkins yonder won't halloo too soon and head 
him back again.” 
Just then Tom Poynter astonished the echoes 
with his sonorous voice as he gave the cheery 
“ ng oe ll and the next moment the whole 
party broke cover in gallant style, and swept across 
the field in full cry, making the dreary welkin 
7“ again with their deep: mouthed music. 

t was a splendid burst. Lady Diana and Mr. 
Fiennes, who were ina capital position, got away 
among the first, and remained together all day, 
although the run was a severe one, and several 
thoroughbred horses, used to the sweeping pastures 
of the crack countries, fell to rise no more in the 
heavy clay about Sniggley Bottoms. 

The fox was a stout old dog, and, in spite of his 
hanging propensities, he showed some capital 
sport, and took a deal of killing before he lett his 
carcass amongst the hounds. They ran into him 
in the open, after a run of an hour and a half, 
and Lady Diana and Mr. Fiennes were both in at 
the ‘“‘ Who-whoop !” 

The old huntsman presented her ladyship with the 
brush with his best bow and compliments, which 
she received with her most gracious thanks, fasten- 
ing the former in her hat immediately ; and then, 
” there was yet time, they went to find another 
ox. 

The shadows of that wintry dusk were rapidly 
closing in as her ladyship and Michael Fiennes 
rode homeward through the dreary twilight lanes, 
splashed and muddy, with their tired hunters lay- 
ing their lean, shapely heads amicably together as 
they plodded along over the sodden turf, with its 
carpet of damp, dead leaves that lay rotting in 
heaps beneath the sombre nut-bushes overhead. 

‘The last glimmer was dying away in the west, 
where a strange strip of stormy yellow light shone 
through the wild, hurrying cloud-rack above the 
far horizon—a wan sickly line, like the belt of 
Saturn dividing earth from sky, and all the rest 
was darkness. You scarcely could tell in the ghostly 
gloaming which was woodland and which was 
cloud, all was so gray and cold and indistinct be- 
neath the pall of that chill February night, moon- 
less and starless. 

The lovers were not alone; their grooms fol- 
lowed after, a few yards behind, and other horse- 
hoofs besides their own woke the lonely echoes 
of that damp-haunted lane, as a party of Bone 
turning sons of Nimrod, benighted like themselves, 
brought up the rear, whose voices could be heard 
ringing merrily in laughter and snatches of hunt- 
ing-songs beyond a not far distant turning in the 


But it was not that which made them so silent 
as they rode side by side through the darkness, or’ 





that they had nothing to say, but, rather, that their 
hearts were so full that they could not speak; and 


so they held their peace as tle miles passed by, 
and the dark, straggling hedges rose interminably 
from the distance, with only a ghostly white gate 
glimmering through the night, or a spectral finger- 
post at intervals to break the monotony, except 
when their hunters went plushing through that 
long, deep, dangerous ford beyond the Four Cross 
Roads, and Michael Fiennes took Lady Diana's 
hand in his, and held it till they were safely landed. 

He took her as far as the lodge-gates of Herons- 
mere, and there they pulled up under the shadow 
of that crumbling escutcheon. ; 

“ Must you go?” she suid, waking up ee 
fully from her happy reverie ; for, while she had had 
him beside her, and could feel the Bee his dear 
presence— while she could louk up at bis tall, dark 
form, and see his handsome bearded profile cut out 
against the sky—she had almost forgotten that 
their long ride would ever arrive at an end—that a 
parting must ever come. 

“ Yes,”’ he ans»ered, with a sigh that was an 
echo of her own, only deeper and sadder, And then 
he took her haud in his—oh ! 80 softly, so tenderly, 
she could feel all the pulses in her body tingling 
with the rapport of that loving touch. “ But be- 
fore I go I have a favor to ask.” 

“ What is it?’ she whispered. 

“One that you refused me once,” he answered ; 
“will you grant it now? It is the last I shall ever 
ask,” 

She looked up with a startled glance, and he 
felt her hand tremble in his own. 

“ You know | will grant it,’ she said. 

“ Well, then, it is this: I want you to grant me 
an interview, lady Diana,” he suid. “TI have so 
much to tell you, and I could not tell you to-day. 
I wish you to hear my story, now that you have 
heard the wor/d’s—God knows it is a sad enough 
one. Will you let me tell it you ?” 

“Whenever and wherever you please,” she an- 
swered. “Stay, my aunt will not receive you: 
well, then, come to the duchess’s to-morrow. I 
will make it all right with her.” 

‘¢ Till to-morrow, then; and now, good-night, 
and God bless you for all your kindness,” he mur- 
mured. One more long hand-pressure, and then 
they parted. 





CHAPTER XXXIII.—TENDER AND TRUE. 


ICHAEL FIENNES spent the whole of the 
following day in making preparations for 
leaving Essex at once and for ever. 
Fiennes Court had long been hateful to him, for 
the weight of his dishonor, always insupportable, 
had oppressed him doubly within the eternal 
shadow of those princely halls; their haughty 
historic grandeur weighed him to the earth; he 
felt himself a living blot on that fair escutcheon 
in which he had once gloried, and his presence 
seemed an insult to the illustrious race who had 
lived and died there, and whose dark, arrogant 
faces scowled haughtiiy down on him from their 
panels in the blood-stained picture-gallery. 
Why should he remain there, to be subjected to 
the insolent contumely of the whole county—to 
be the nine days’ wonder of the neighborhood—a 
living curiosity to be gaped at in the streets of 
Knewstub by petty farmers and tenants on his 
estate, whose forefathers had been faithful re- 
tainers of the seigneurs of Fiennes far back in the 
old feudal days of yore? Why should he stay to 
be pointed at as a nameless impostor, simply be- 
cause he had not been the trumpeter of his own 
shame—to be the talk of village boors in wayside pot- 
houses, and to meet the unabashed looks of inso- 
lent scorn turned on him as he passed along by 
those who had tried, and tried in vain, to force 
their intimacy upon him ? 
There was not one spot in the whole wor!d to 
which he was bound by any tie of kindred and 
affection, England least of all; he determined, 
therefore, to leave it immediately, and proceed to 
Rome. The Carnival was close at hand with its 
brief spell of fantastic gayety, like a day of ro- 
mance in the midst of an age of matter-of-fact-— 
the Carnival with its merry masquerades and 
bright eyes peering through black velvet dominos; 
its coquettish fans flirted by hands well-skilled in 
their silent language, and many-colored fluttering 
ribbons; its 4on-b0n showers from picturesque stone 
balconies, and its gayly bedizened cavalcades mov- 
ing slowly through those old, old streets, normally 
tenanted only by grave-faced cardinals and black- 
robed priests, by contadini in Raffaellesque cos- 
tumes, and bearded artists, haditués of the Café 


reco. 
And after the Carnival would come Lent, with 
its penitential rigors. Michael Fiennes, who was 
almost monkish in his aceticism, had been in the 
habit of spending that season in strict retirement, 
either in the impenetrable retreat of some Car- 
thusian or Trappist monastery, or in Rome; and it 
was that reason which made him decide to turn his 
pilgrim steps in the direction of the centre of 
Christendom. 

. Some men would have brazened out their dis- 
grace, would have remained in spite of scorn and 
censure, until they had lived it down, or bought 
forgetfulness with a golden soporific which con- 
tains the most potent magic of the god of this 


‘world, But Michael Fiennes was not one of these; 


he was far too proud and two sensitive to be able 
to endure such a process. He knew that he could 
never outlive the shame, if he outlived its memory ; 
that it was irremediable; and he preferred to go 
away, like the monarch of the desert, carrying his 
mortal wound hidden from human sight, and die 
alone. 

Had he been brought <a the knowledge of his 
dishonor, it would have been very different. He 
would have gone forth to the world nameless, but 
confident in his own bright honor and integrity, 
to carve a name for himself with his own right 
hand and his dauntless sword, that should have 
covered him with glory; but, when the know- 
ledge came, it was too late. His father, in the 
cowardice of his great, overwhelming love, had 
never been able to summon up enough courage to 
tell his son the shameful secret of his illegitimacy, 
and Michael had been brought up to manhood in 
the belief that he was the lawful descendant of a 
race of heroes whose names were written in golden 
letters on the page of history. It was only when 





his father was lying almost in his last agonies 
that the confession had been wrung from his dying 
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lips, and that he had implored pardon, with burn- 
ing tears of unavailing anguish, from that son 
whom he had so bitterly wronged, and whose noble 
- head he had bowed down to the very dust in shame 
and torture unutterable. 
To describe the feelings of Michael Fiennes at 
that deathbed revelation, would be impossible. He 
was.as one stricken down in all the power and glory 
of his strong manhood by some awful visitation of 
God; his senses seemed to have left him under 
the blow; weeks of brain-numbness succeeded, 
during which nothing had power to rouse him— 
no, not even tlie voices of his children, those poor, 
little, nameless, dishonored babies that were put 
into his senseless, nerveless arms by the pitying 
servants, who loved their master with a faithful 
devotion, and who hoped to console him under the 
dreadful aftiction which had befallen him, although 
they were entirely ignorant what that affliction 
was, ‘Then, at last, came tears—tears of blood 
wrung slowly upwards, like those few drops that 
_ trickle from a heart-wound after life has 4 v0 

— tears that, Byron says, ‘sear like molten lead”’ 
—and after them the long, endless night of black 
despair, the writhing of torture too great to be 
imagined, and the great, great, wordless, concen- 
trated, soul-absorbing cry, importunate yet unvail- 
ing, ‘‘ Now haste thee, Death!” 

But, before he left England for ever, Michael 
Fiennes bad an act of self-sacrifice to perform, an 
act almost quixotic in its unheard-of generosity. 
From his childhood he had always had a chivalrous 
love and reverence for the name he bore, and the 
race ot demigods that had borne it before him. 
The hopes he had once cherished were dead ; 
never could he honorably wear that glorious name 
again, never could he hand it down unstained to 
future generations, who should inherit the strong- 
hold ot their race, as their forefathers had in- 
herited it before them.» But, if he could not, 
another could. It is true, that other was a profli- 
gate and a libertine, royal in his excesses, grand in 
his recklessness ; that he was penniless, exiled, lost. 
But his career had been no common one; there was 
nothing mean or little in it; his Eo had been 
dazzling, and his fall was as the fall of an arch- 
angel - from a principality regal in its splendor to the 
depths of the nethermost abyss. It was in Michael’s 
hands to reinstate this man in the position 
from which he bad descended, to restore to bim 
the prestige of wealth and glory which had always 
surrounded the name of Fiennes, and to give him 
back all those great territorial possessions which 
had been won at the Conquest by the, blood of their 
ancestors. 

To do this, Michael Fiennes knew that he must 
strip himself of the greater part of his wealth, and 
sink into comparative poverty ; still he determined 
to make the sacrifice, not so much for the sake of 
his kinsman—towards whom, as the author of his 
present humiliation, he naturally felt incensed—as 
jor the honor of the ancient race that must other- 
wise soon become extinct—that race whose welfare 
was as dear to him now as it had ever been in the 
days when he believed its interests to be identical 
with his own, 

He had no children to inherit bis wealth, and 
neither kith nor kin to leave it to; he was deso- 
late, nameless, friendless, alone in the world, with 
only oue hope left, and that was to die—the sooner 
the better. Why should he not do this thing, and, 
dying, save the honor of the name he loved so well: 

And s0, on the night that succeeded that day, he 
made up his mind that Fiennes Court should once 
more become the property of the last lineal de- 
seendant of the ancient race who had won and 
kept it for eight hundred years. 

After forming this*resolution he felt calmer 
than he had done for many, many months; and, 
ye all other considerations aside, he gave 

imself up to the thought of the interview he 
was to have with Lady Diana, and of the long 
farewell he must then take of her, who, from 
henceforth till he died, could only be as the never- 
to-be-forgotten memory of a dream of heaven-— 
too bright and beautiful ever to be realized on 
earth. 

She had been very kind, very noble, very com- 
passionate to him in the day of his great trouble; 
when all others forsook him, she alone stood by 
him in his humiliation and torture; and in her 
divine tenderness he had read, when it was too 
late, the secret of all she might and would have 
been to him—what she never, never could be now, 
either on earth or heaven. 

He was very calm as he thought of her; very 
calm as he thought of the meeting which would 
be their last on earth; very calm as he thought 
of the parting that would be for ever; the agony 
of death seemed to have passed over his soul, and 
the end of all things was coming very quietly. 
He was surprised ‘himself at the numbness, the 
moral deadening, of his faculties for suffering that 
seemed sent in mercy to enable him to bear the 
final trial which was before him. 

He went to bed and slept—really slept, a long 
dreamless sleep, as we are told sometimes that 
great criminals have done on the night before 
their execution. He rose up again next morning, 
heard Mass, breakiasted, and spent the day much 
the sume as usual; and the servants, gazing with 
turtive looks at his serene and noble face, mar- 
veled much at the calm exterior of one whom the 
whole world was combining to cover with shame 
and ignominy, and who, in the midst of insults 
and scoffs and indignities, never lost for one mo- 
ment the prestige of that grand repose, that ma- 
jestic sweetness which was so peculiarly his own. 

Early-in the afternoon a groom rode over to the 
Court with a note for Mr, Fiennes trom Madame 
la Lbuchesse dO. It was a kind little epistle, 
begging bim to come over to the lodge and dine 
quite alire with herself and Lady Diana. “ Our 
dinner hour is at eight, as you know, dear friend,” 

she wrote; ‘ but come early. Milady Diana sends 
her kindest regards, and bids me to say that 
she wiil await you in the boudoir at seven, guite 
aone. She is so happy to-day that 1 scarcely 
know her for the ¢rzs¢e creature who has borne her 
name for the last month, and I need scarcely add 
how it gives me pleasure to see two friends so 
dear to my heart, who have been playing at the 
crooked questions so long, at last arrive at a 
good understanding. Make the good use, therefore, 
of my house, which I offer to you both entirely, 





Come, Archange, to the heart that is waiting with 
such impatience for you. Come and exchange that 
si douce confession you are both dying to make— 
*I love you!’”’ 

The shades of a cold February night were closing 
drearily in as Michael Fiennes passed the white 
lodge-gates, and drove down the long, glimmering 
road that wound indistinctly through the naked 
and spectral fir-plantations towards the duke’s 
unpretending little bunting-lodge. Half a mile 
further on hecame in sight of the picturesque, many- 
gabled house, with its ornamented chimney-stacks, 
and twinkling lights shining pleasantly through the 
trees, From atar off Michael’s eyes sought one 
window, from which a ray of firelight crept far 
over the sloping lawns, drifted with resinous fir- 
cones, for well he knew who was waiting for him 
behind the snug drapery of those long, crimson 
curtains; and his heart beat fast as he drove round 
the colonnade, and pulled up his smoking horses 
before the door. 

A polished French servant, cold and immacu- 
lately polite, showed him across the hall, filled with 
topline of the chase, and the next moment he was 
ushered into Lady Diana’s presence. 

The candles were not lit, and only the pleasant 
firelight reigned in that elegant and luxurious 
little apartment known as the duchess’s boudoir, 
with its coquettish draperies and ottomans and 
tétc-d-tétes, its chairs and cabinets, and causeucs a 
da Louis Quinze, its Watteau pictures, Sévres 
clocks, rare porcelain jardiniéres tilled with cost] 
exotics, and countless tiny tables covered wit 
gold snutt-boxes, fans, bonboniéres, malachite or- 
naments, treasures in lapis-lazuli, rare, old en- 
ameled minatures of by-gone court beauties 
mounted on crimson velvet, etc., etc.—all those 
thousand elegant and costly nothings, useless but 
charming, that make up the sum of a grande 
dame’s luxury. 

Lady Diana was alone. She was seated at the 
grand piano, looking more lovely than ever in a 
simple dress of plain white muslin, with the fitful 
firelight playing in the shining masses of her 
beautiful fair hair, and catching the shimmering 
blue of the pale satin bow that nestled in its 
golden ripples. ‘the crabbed manuscript of an 
old Spanish love-song, very quaint and tender, 
stood beiore her on the desk, and the white, patri- 
cian fingers, with their blaze of opals and dia- 
monds, were wandering dreamily over the keys, as 
she sang the passionate old ballad softly to her- 
self; and yet it was more than probable that she 
was utterly unconscious of what she was singing, 
so intently was she listening for the roll of wheels 
on the crisp gravel without, and the sound of thut 
footfall in the hall which could alone make an 
echo in her heart. 

(To be continued). 








EXECUTION OF MOLLY MAGUIRE 
MURDERERS. 


To execution of ten murderers, members of the 

defunct organization of Molly Maguires, in 
Pennsylvania, on Thursday, the 21st of the present 
month, will be one of the most extraordinary events 
in the criminal history of the State. Six of the mur- 
derers will be hung simultaneously at Pottsville and 
four at’Mauch Chunk, in whith places they were 
tried and convicted. James Boyle, James Carroll, 
Hugh McGehan, James Rarity, Thomas Duffy and 
Thomas Munley will be executed at Pottsville, and 
Michael Doyle, Edward Kelley, Alexander Camp- 
bell_and John Donahue, alias*‘ Yellow Jack,’’ will 
be executed at Mauch Chunk. 

Boyle, Rarity, McGehan, Carroll and Dufly were 
convicted of the murder of Benjamin F.Yost, which 
occurred on the 6th of July, 1875. Yost was a 
police officer at Tamaqua, where he was held in 
high repute by the citizens, both for his services as 
an officer in town and as a soldier in one of the 
Pennsylvania regiments during the war. He had 
given the murderers no provocation, except that 
on one occasion he had arrested Duffy for an in- 
fraction of the peace. 

Luckily tor the cause of justice, it so happened 
that one of the Mollys, named Jimmy Kerrigan, was 
arrested for the murder of John P. Jones, where- 
upon he made a full statement implicating ali the 
accused. All excepting Duffy were tried at Potts- 
ville in July of last year, their trials lasting eight 
days, and at the conclusion were convicted of 
murder in the tist degree. Duffy was tried and 
convicted in the September following. 

‘Ihomas Munley was convicted of the murder of 
Thomas Sanger, @ mining boss, at Raven Run, on 
the Ist of September, 1875. 

Dvyle, Keiley and Campbell, who are to be exe- 
cuted at Mauch Chunk, were convicted of the 
murder of John P. Jones, at Lansford, on the 3d of 
September, 1875. 

John Donahue, alias ‘‘ Yellow Jack,’ was con- 
victed of the murder of Morgan Powell, assistant 
superintendent of the mines of the Lehigh Coal and 
Navigation Company, which occurred on Saturday 
evening December 2d, 1876. 

Patrick He: ter, Patrick Tully and Peter McHugh 
are to be executed at Bloomsburg, Cumberland 
County, on the 2lat ot August, for the murder of 
Alexander Rea, as far back as 1868. 

In all these cases the secret workings of the 
Molly Maguire Oraer were exposed by the testi- 
mony of MeParlan, the Pinkerton detective. Mcl a - 
lan, by his two years’ active life as a miner, was 
almost used up physically. Up to the Full ot 1873 
he was regularly attasled to Pinkerton’s uniformed 
force at Chicago. in October of that year, at the 
direction of Detective Franklin, superintendent of 


The city of Pottsville, in the jail of which a large 
number of the condemned men are confined, is the 
capital of Schuylkill County, and at the last census 
had a population of 12,384. It is situated near 
Sharp Mountain, in the midst of an extensive coal 
region, is built largely of brick, and is lighted with 
gas. The leading buildings are the court-house, the 
jail (which we illustrated recently), town hall, opera 
house, ten national banks, an orphans’ home, nine- 
teen churches, and a number of public schools, be- 
sides valuable manufacturing establishments. 








SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Brazilian Bridges.—The favorite American system of 
bridge-building bas been adopted by the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment for use in all future internal improvements. 


Gold in a Well.—A local sensation has been created 
in Jersey City by the discovery of a gold mine while 
sinking a well. The workmen, after passing through a 
vein of iron ore, struck a quartz vein containing gold 
at a depth of 900 feet. Geologists suppose that this 
quartz belongs to the Appalachian range, running from 
Nova Scotia to the Gulf, and having outcroppings in 
Virginia, North Carolina and Georgia. 


Gas Well.—The new gas well at Beaver Falls, Pa., 
has been cased 805 feet with 10-inch pipe, and 405 feet 
with 8-inch. A copious stream of salt water has been 
reached, which yields a very fine quality of table-salt, 
one gallon of water producing one quart of salt, This is 
a degree of concentration rarely met with in native 
brines, and must prove encouraging to those who have 
had the enterprise to complete the well. 


New Use of Tadpoles.—To remove all the flesh from 
the skeletons of small vertebrate animals bas always 
been a difficult matter. A French naturalist finds that 
tadpoles are excellent scavengers for this purpose. The 
skin is removed from the animal, and it is thrown into 
a tank of tepid water, supplied with tadpoles. In a 
short time the voracious creatures devour all the meat, 
leaving the bones clean and white. Darkness and 
warmth are found to increase the appetite of the tad- 
poles, and facilitate operations. 


America Supplying Germany.--The Lane Manufac- 
turing Company, of Montpelier, Vt., received a cable tel- 
egram, October 25th, 1876, ordering a heavy double 
circular saw-mill, with sixty feet carriage, to go to 
Z zeuhausen, Baden, Germany, in the region of the 
Biack Forest, where timber is still tolerably abundant. 
Travelers who have seen the rude saw-mills of that 
region will appreciate the desire of the landed propri- 
etors to possess something dating from a more recent 
period than the time of the Romans. 


Submarine Blasting.—Repeated trials appear to have 
proved that the best agent for submarine blasting is 
dynamite. This was the agent used at Hell Gate, and it 
is gencrally adopted in damp mines and tunnels. Re- 
cently on the Danube, near Vienna, two piles obstructed 
the river, and as they could not be pulled out it was de- 
cided to try dynamite. The charges adopted were for 
each pile 234 pounds in a tin case made water-tight 
with gutta percha, and fitted with a gun-cotton cartridge 
and an electrical fuse passing along the stake. The 
charges were lowered by means olf a pole and forced by 
the current against the foot of the piles, and were then 
fired from the shore. The explosion threw water to a 
height of sixteen or seventeen feet, but was attended 
with little detonation, effectually, however, removing 
the piles, which were broken short off at the ground 
level and carried away by the stream. 


Effect of Hydraulic Mining upon Rivers. — The 
miners of California encountered peculiar obstacles in 
attacking immense gravel beds beneath which was 
known to exist valuable deposits of gold, but with 
characteristic enterprise and ingenuity they soon devised 
a plan for ov ng the difficulty—they brought 
water from a great distance, and by means of hose 
played upon the gravel bank and soon washed it away. 
Sometimes there was an avalanche and a workman 
would be buried beneath the gravel, but be was wasbed 
out by the same process. The effect of this system ot 
mining on the rivers has been most marked; clear and 
limpid at one time, they now run foul and turbid, and 
so great is the quantity of earth carried down in sus- 
pension that old pilots declare that on the lower reaches 
of the Sacramento the bottom is twenty-five feet higher 
than it was twenty years ago. Sacramento Bay is also 
getting silted up. The larger steamers have been already 
withdrawn from the river, and it is calculated that if 
the ‘shoaling ’’ goes on at the same rate as at pre- 
sent, and if dredging is not resorted to, the Sacramento 
will become unnavigable in ten years. 





A Floating Ice Rink.—The swimming-baths on the 
river Thames at Charing Cross, 3,090 square feet in extent, 
have been converted into an artificial ice-rink by Mr. 
John Gamgee. The principle upon which the work is 
accomplished consists of the circulation of a current of 
cooled glyrerine and water through a series of metal 
tubes immersed in water, which is converted into ice 
and maintained in that eondition. There are two sul- 
phurous avid ice-machines, with the necessary engines, 
one at each end of the structure. Each machine ab- 
sorbs over 100,000 heat units per hour; and it is stated 
that this immense eflect is obtained by utilizing about 
six-horse power per machine, A rotary pump drives 
about 4,000 gallons of glycerine and water—previously 
cooled to 0° Fabr. by sulpburous acid—per hour 
through each refrigerator, and this cold liquid traverses 
through the tubes of the glaciarium, and the water out- 
side them is thoroughly trozen and constantly retained 
in that condition. Each machiue is capable of control- 
ling the entire circuit of pipes, so that, in the event of 
one failing, the other insures the continuance of the 
process of congelation. There is over a mile of wrought- 
iron tat tubing. Everything is so arranged that when 
tho bathing sea:on again approaches, the ice-maotinery 
and apparatus will be taken down and stowed away, to 
be replaced for active use at the close of the Summer 
season. 


Anthracite Coal Production of Pennsylvania.— 
Between the years 1820 and 1876, both inclusive, there 
have been produced in Pennsylvania 360,564,832 tons, 
ol 2,240 pounds, of anthracite coal. The increase was 
constant down to 1874, when the double influence of 
the fi I crisis and the combination have bad the 





tie agency in Philadelphia, he started for the coal 
regicns, all parts of which he visited under the 
assumed name ot James McKenna. 

Under that name he was initiated into Shenan- 
doah Division of the Molly Maguires, and soon be- 
came its secretary, and it was in that way that he 
was enabled almost daily to send transcripts of 
their secret proceedings to Detective Franklin, in 
Philade!phia. 

Some of those tried for murder got off with a ver- 
dict of guilty in the second degree. The entire 
number of convictions for ae and con- 
spiracy numbers about sixty, and the aggregate 
amount of the sentence of imprisonment is nearly 
one huncred years. 

Jack Donahue, who is about forty-five years of 
age, is the oldest one of the culprits to be hung on 
the 21st. The average age of the others is about 
thirty years. They have numerous relatives and 
friends residing in the cual regions, who visit them 
frequently. 





effect to diminish the production. The lollowing table, 
prepared by the editors of the Engineering and Mining 
Journal, will show the production of anthracite coal in 
Pennsylvania duriug the last seven years : 

TONS. 





In addition to the anthracite production, there bas been 
a steady increase in the output of bituminous coal in 
Pennsylvania, so that the now hes about 
10,000,000 tons perannum. The entire coal production of 
the United States may be set down in round numbers 
at 50,000,000 tons per annum. Iv Great Britain it was 
133,000,000 toms in 1875. As there is more coal in 
Ohio alone than in Great Britain it will be seen that we 
have scarcely begun to draw upon our unlimited supply. 








PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Generat Dr Cesnoxa is about to study the 
archwology of the Lake Superior region, whero he will 
go this Summer. 


Tue Emperor of Japan has received from the 
Czar a magnificent vase, four feet high, and cut from a 
single block of agate. 


A CORRESPONDENT says that at Lord Derby's 
last reception there were ladies present carrying jewels 
worth £30,000 on their heads. 


Miss Frances E. Witxarp preached the bac- 
calaureate sermon at the commencement of Lasell Sem- 
inary, Auburndale, Mass., June 10th. 


Gengrat Sueripan intends to go on an expe- 
dition into the Wind River country, Wyoming Territory, 
during the latter part of this month. 


Mrs. Lucretia Mort, the esteemed Quaker 
philanthrop st, is in her eighty-fifth year, weighs only 
seventy pounds, and is in good spirits and health. 


Miss Exizanetu Tompson, the well-known 
painter, was married, June 11th, to Major William But- 
ler. The ceremony was performed by Cardinal Manning, 


Mrs. Pierce, of Eastbourne, England, has a 
new pair of baby twins. She was born without arms, 
wears her wedding-ring on her toes, and does her 
housework with her feet. 


Tue Duchess of Edinburgh, being of the Greek 
Church, finds that her right to the custody of her own 
children, in the event of her temporary absence from 
England, is likely to be disputed. 


GoveRNok Farrpanks has appointed Pr ofessor 
Torry, of Burlington, Vt., as delegate from Vermont to 
the International Prison Congress, which meets at 
Stockholm, Sweden, next August. 


SrerHENn Jounson, the greenback nominee for 
Governor of Ohio, is a gon of the late Colonel John 
Johnson, of Piqua, the well-known pioneer and famous 
Indian agent, of a generation or two ago. 


Governor Hanrrranert, Commander-in-Chief 
of the Grand Army of the Republic, will make his 
headquarters at the City Hall Providence, during the 
military reunions on the 26th, 27th and 28th inst, 


Rev. Dr. Deems, the pastor of the Church of 
the Strangers, and editor of Frank Leslie’s Sunday 
Magazine, delivers the address belore the Literary 
Societies of Randolph, Macon College, Va, on the 21st 
of June. 


Genera Lanris Metixorr, now famous in the 
Russian campaigns in Asia, was a colonel commanding 
some Georgian cavalry in the last war of the Russians 
against the Turks. He isa brilliant commander, and a 
man of numerous other than military accomplishments. 


J. G. Payne, son of Bishop Payne, of the 
Southern Methodist Church, is announced as a candi- 
date for Sergeant-at-arms of the National House, He 
is a brother-in-law of Senator Gordon, and a class-mate 
of Senator Lamer and Representative Chalmers, of Mis- 
sissippi. 

Tue names of Rev. Joseph Cook, of Boston, 
Rey. E. S. Attwood, Salem, Mass., and Rev. William H. 
Fenn, of Portland, are mentioned in connection with 
the vacancy in the Faculty of the Bangor (Maine) 
Theological Seminary, made by Professor Barbour’s 
resignation, 


Tue Buffalo News says: Among those men- 
tioned who would poll a strong vote for Mayor is Dr. 
R V. Pierce. He certainly would be elected if nomi- 
pated, and would bring to the position all those excel- 
lent business qualities which have made him a 
millionaire, while at the same time the city’s affairs 
would be as generously, yet as prudently, managed as 
are his own. 


Countess Manriz Von Bismarck, daughter of 
the Prince, is to be married, it is said, to Count Lehn- 
dorff, one of the bandsomest men in Berlin, and the 
favorite aide-de-camp of the Emperor, who for several 
years has never gone anywhere without him. The 
Countess Marie is now nearly twenty-nine years old. 
Her former betrothed, Count d’Eublenburg, died of 
typhoid fever in 1875. 


Mrs. Macors Newton Van Cort, who is to 
have charge of the Union Camp Meeting at Sea Cliff, to 
commence June 234, is the first lady licensed to preach 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church in America. Her 
success a8 an evangelist for the ten years of her ministry 
bas, perhaps, exceeded all that bave thus been engaged, 
either male or female. Mrs,Van Cott was born in this 
city, and was formerly a member of the Duane Street 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 


Davin A. WE ts has been elected foreign asso- 
ciate member of the Royal Academy of Italy. This 
is one of the oldest societies in Europe, corresponding 
to the French Academy, and the one to which Galileo 
first announced some of his discoveries. It consists of 
sixty home members and twenty foreign associates, 
the other American members being Professor Henry, of 
Washington, Professor Dana, of New Haven, and Hon. 
George P. Marsh, our Minister to Italy. 


Miss Emma Pearson and Miss MecLaughlan, 
the two English ladies who went out with the ambu- 
lance service in the late Servian war, say that the Rus- 
sians do nut care for Euglish help of this kind, and it is 
not likely that any Englishwomen will attempt to work 
with them. The Turks, they say, do not display any 
bational animosity towards the English, but they are so 
utterly destitute of any feeling of respect for women 
that ladies shrink from hospital service among them. 


Tuuers has a beautiful library of twenty thou- 
sand volumes, and it is lighted from the top. His 
eighty years have scarcely slackened the rate of his 
labor. He is up by daylight, brews his own coffee, and 
is closeted with M. Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire when the 
busy quarter around him is still silent. He is a great 
ecovomist of his time and health, and sleeps regularly 
twice in the course of the day. His drinks are milk 
and coffee, and he eats plain meats. When he wants to 
gather strength for a long effort in the tribune, a copious 
glass of coflee appears betore him. 


Secretary Evarrs writes to Governor Van 
Zandt that President Hayes bas accepted the invitation 
of the Rhode Island Generai Assembly to be present at 
the army reunion in Providence this month, although, 
owing to a previous engagement, be will not arrive until 
the 28th inst. The Committee of Arrangements have 
decided to engage a private residence for the use of the 
President and Cabinet during their stay in Providence. 
Prescott Post No. 1, G. A. R., will give a “ camp fire”’ 
in Howard Hall on the evening of the 26th, to which 
Visiting veterans and prom:pent citizens will be inv-ted, 
Rev. Dr. Bebrends, of Providence, will deliver the ora- 
tion before the Society of the Army of the Potomac on 
the 27th, and Bayard Taylor will read the poem The 
whole State militia, as well as the independent char- 
tered companies, are to be ordered out for a grand pa- 
rade on the 28th inst., and the great reunion clambake 
will come off at Rocky Point on that day. 
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VIEW OF TBE CITY OF POTTSVILLE, THE CAPITAL OF SCHUYLKILL COUNTY, WHERE THE CONDEMNED MOLLY MAGUIRES ARE CONFINED.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY ALLEN, OF POTTSVILLE. 
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POLICEMAN BENJAMIN F. YOST, OF TAMAQUA, PA., MURDERED BY THE MOLLY MAG 
JULY 6TH, 1875. 
PENNSYLVANIA.—THE PLACE OF IMPRISONMENT OF THE MOLLY MAGUIRE MURDERERS, CONDEMNED TO DIE, JUNE 2lst.—From Sxercues sy_ovur SpeciaL ARTIST.—SEE PacE 291. : 


SPECIAL POLICEMEN ON GUARD AT THE POTTSVILLE JAIL. 


JAMES KERRIGAN, ‘‘ STATs’S EVIDENCE.” 














June 30, 1877.] 


THE MOUNT CARMEL DISASTER.—RUINS OF THE COURT HOUSE, 
NORTHWEST CORNER OF FOURTH AND MAIN STREETS. 


THE TORNADO IN ILLINOIS, 


. 
ScENES IN MouNnT CARMEL AFTER THE DISASTER. 


| i our last issue we gave an illustrated report of the destructive 

tornado that struck the town of Mount Carmel, Iil., on the night 
of June 4th. Two converging lines of devastation proved that the 
tornado partook largely of the character of a cyclone. The first 





NEW YORK.—THE ‘‘ CLASS CUP’ OF THE WEST POINT MILITARY 
ACADEMY GRADUATING CLASS OF 1877, 


wreck was a frame farm- 
house, which was blown 
out at the sides, letting 
the roof down upon the 
foundation. Thence the 
wind swept over a small 
strip of timber, and was 
met by a counter-current 
of wind from the west, 
which did no serious 
damage, except to fences 
in its course. These cur- 
rents met on Fourth 
Street, below Main, with 
a force which is de- 
scribed to have resem- 
bled the crash of timber a 
or the flapping of sails, = 
and in the space of a few = 
seconds the air was filled 
with the débris of a hun- 
dred dwellings, public 
buildings, and business 
houses. The principal 
force of the cyclone was 
spent on the line of 
Fourth Street, running 
northeast to the woods 
west of the river, where 
the wind was again raised 
from the earth. Half a 
square above MainStreet, 
on Fourth Street, the 
furious eddying of the 
storm carried the Metho- 
dist church steeple in the 
opposite direction, land- 
ing it 300 feet away in 
front of a saloon. The 
Court House cupola was 
blown a distance of four 
miles up in Indiana. The 
churches fared badly, == 
the Methodist Episcopal ’ 
church being almost 





“77” above: the whole surmounted by an eagle. 
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unroofed and the lodge furniture, regalia, organ, etc., are ruined. 
Our illustrations this week are from photographs furnished by A. B. 
Craycroft, of Vincennes, Ind., and J. J. Thomas, of Mount Carmel, 
taken immediately after the disaster, showing the appearance of four 
localities where the tornado seems to have vented its greatest fury. 





THE ‘“*CLASS CUP”? OF THE GRADUATING CLASS OF 
THE WEST POINT MILITARY ACADEMY, 


HE Graduating Class of 1877 at the United States Military 
Academy, West Point, N. Y., had manufactured, at a cost of 
three hundred dollars, a beautiful ‘‘Class Cup,’’ to be presented to 
the first boy-baby born to any of its members who shall marry. It 
is in the shape of a goblet, of sterling silver, ten inches high, the 
bowl lined with gold, and frosted outside. Around the bowl is sus- 
pended a miniature army belt of gold, inscribed with the motto, 
““To our Godson.’”? Attached to the belt in front is a sword, of ex- 
quisite workmanship, a perfect fac-simile in miniature of a regula- 
tion weapon. Upon the obverse of the bowl are engraved the arms 
of the Class, representing Minerva and Mars standing on either side 
of a shield, on which is the inscription, ‘U.S. M. A.,” with date 
The figures of 
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THE MOUNT CARMEL DISASTER.—SEARCHING FOR DEAD AND WOUNDED 
IN THE RUINS OF THE METHODIST CHURCH. 


Minerva and Mars stand upon a scroll engraved with the motto of 
the Class, ‘‘ Et Minerva et Marte.’ The bowl rests upon the out- 
spread wings of a golden eagle, which in turn rests upon the dome of 
a miniature silver temple, within which stands a golden cradle con- 
taining a sleeping intant, while in alternate openings between the six 
columns which support the dome appear three silver cherubs coming 
forth with outstretched arms, rejoicing. Upon the rounded base on 
which the temple rests, four wreaths of laurel and oak are worked in 
oxidized silver, each wreath encircling an engraved picture repre- 
senting one of the four branches of the military service. The 
infantry is represented by a scene in camp life; the artillery, by a 
siege battery ; the cavalry, by a company in full charge; and the 
engineers, by a picture showing the erection, under fire, of a pon- 
toon-bridge. The only polished portion of the work is a narrow 
ribbon around the extreme base. By an ingenious device of Homer 
Lee & Co., makers of the cup, it can be taken apart and the cradle 
removed, to permit of the name of the baby-owner being engraved 
upon it. 








NEW HAHNEMANN HOSPITAL BUILDING. 


‘MN HE Hahnemann Hospital, in New York City, was founded and 

organized by Dr. Ferdinand Seeger, in the Fall of 1869, and 
was formally opened for the reception of patients on the Ist of 
January, 1870. Among the co-founders and gentlemen whose efforts 
in behalf of this institution has indelibly connected their names with 
it are the Hon. Hiram Calkins; Hon, Richard A. Storrs, at present 
Deputy-Comptroller of this city; and Mrs. Maria 8. Connolly. The 


upper portion of the building of the Northeastern Homeopathic Dis- 
ensary, at 307 East Fifty-fifth Street, was fitted up with fifteen beds. 
Babeequeatly the demands upon the institution made it necessary to 
secure additional accommodations, and the adjoining building was 
secured, These two buildings were thus used for three years, during 
which time there were treated in them some six hundred patients, 
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ruined, and the parson- 
age greatly damaged. 
The Presbyterian church 
is totally gone. The 
Evangelical church is un- 
roofed and otherwise in- 
jured. The Masonic fra- 
ternity are heavy losers, 
nothing whatever of their 
fixtures beingsaved. The 
Odd - Fellows’ Hall was 






NEW YORK.—THE HAHNEMANN HOSPITAL, FOUNDED BY DR. F. SEEGER, TO BE ERECTED ON FOURTH AVENUE, BETWEEN SIXTY-SEVENTH AND 


SIXTY-ZIGHTH STRESTS. 


































THE MOUNT CARMEL DISASTER.—RUINS OF THE RESIDENCE OF 
MR. J. C. STANSFIELD. 





The new hospital is to be situated on the east side of Fourth 
Avenue, between Sixty-seventh and Sixty-eighth Streets. It is to 
consist of a central or administrative building, with two wings, one 
on each side, which are entirely isolated from each other, and from 
the centre building, with the exception of a corridor on the first floor 
oar. running the entire length of the block and uniting the three 
buildings. This will give a frontage on the avenue of nearly 200 
feet. The pavilions will be north and south of the administrative 
building, and connected on the first floor by corridors. They will 
contain the wards for the sick, located on the first, second and third 
floors, respectively. Each ward will be 70 feet long, 25 feet wide, 
and 15 feet in height. Ample accommodation will be given in each 
ad ae twenty beds, thus giving each patient over 1,300 cubic 
eet of air. 





THE MOUNT CARMEL DISASTER.—A VIEW OF THE KUINS ON 
FOURTH STREET. 


Each ward will be provided with a small dining-room for conva- 
lescent patients, besides a bathroom, lavatory, water-closet, etc. 
Access from one story to another will be had by means of a stone 
staircase at the end of each pavilion, and a light iron one erected 
outside the building from the ground to the roof, with landings at 
the several stories. The hospital, as may be seen from the plan, 
will be a very light, airy and cheerful building, and, when completed, 
will be a model structure with regard to heating, lighting and ven- 
tilating. 

After organization, the trustees elected Dr. Seeger as Physician-in- 
Chief, which office he held for the first five years. Among others whose 
efforts deserve mention are Dr. F, W. Hunt, Hon. D. D. T. Marshall, 

Hon.Wm. Radde, Dr.A.P. 
Throop, Mrs. R. A. Storrs, 
Rev. Dr. R.™. Stratton, 
Mrs. R. C. Hutchings, 
Miss C. L. Peet, Mrs. J. 
O. Rhines, Mrs. G. Hoff- 
man, Mrs. Abbie Carey, 
Hon. C. C. Pinckney, and 
others. 


EXTRAORDINARY 
SHIPWRECK, 
r is a curious thing to 
find a wreck due, not 
to the ship striking a rock, 
but to a rock striking tho 
ship; yet this is what 
seems to have happened 
in the case of the iron 
screw-steamer Knight 
Templar, which, on Feb- 
ruary 23d, off the Gulf of 
Tunis, appears to have 
been struck by a rock 
from a submarine vol- 
cano, while in 1,000 fa- 
thoms of water, at a 
distance of ten miles from 
the nearest known group 
of rocks. The shock was 
accompanied by a rumb- 
ling noise and by a seeth- 
T ing of the sea into white 
‘ wi Mall 


A) foam all around the ship; 
Ah Wide || and although the vessel 
ll was not stopped in her 


4 course, she soon began 
{hl to fill, and had to be 
. steered to the Island of 
Galita, where the cap- 
tain ran her on shore 4 
a shallow place, which 
he accomplished within 
four hours of the sub- 
marine shock. When ex- 
amined by divers, and 
subsequently in dock at 
Malta, it appeared that 
at a distance of about 
fifteen feet from the stem 
of the vessel some nine 
or ten feet had been torn 
out of her by something 
which crossed her course 
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at right angles, and the ship had also been struck 
in a similar way on the after part from the sae 
direction, and a good part of her keel twisted. Mr. 
William Coppin, ex-Surveyor te the London Board 
of Trade, who gives this acco: nt, is evidently quite 
satisfied that a rock driven through the sea bya 
submarine volcano had struck and wrecked the 
ship. It is hard tor the sailors that, at the very time 
when man is contriving such frightful torpedoes for 
their destruction, the earth herself should begin 
exploding natural torpedoes upon them, without 
even the warning of a declaration of war. 





Jelly from Old Boots. 

Tux reader may stare, but science smiles supreme, 
and asserts most emphatically that a toothsome deli- 
cacy can be made from a dilapidated foot-covering. 
Some time ago, Doctor Van der Weyde regaled some 
frienis not merely with boot-jelly, but with shirt- 
coffee, and the repast was pronounced by all par- 
takers excellent. The doctor explains that he made 
the jelly by first cleaning the boot, and subse- 
quently boiling it with soda under a pressure of 
about two atmospheres. The tannic acid in the 
leather, combined with salt, made tannate of soda, 
and the gelatne rose to the top, whence it was 
reoved and dried. From this last, with suitable 
flavoring material, the jelly was readily concocted. 
The shirt coffee, incidertally mentioned above, was 
sweetened with cuff and collar suzar, both cot- 
fee and sugar being produced in the same man- 
ner. The lu.en (after: washing, of course) was 
treated with nitric acid, which, acting on the lignite 
contained in the fibre, produced glucose, or grape 
sugar. This, roasted, made an excellent imitation 
of coffee, which an addition of unroasted glucose 
readily sweetened. 


The Oldest Stove in America. 

A. PackaRD, now of Thorold, Ontario, but a na- 
tive of Massachusetts, a patriarch of ever cighty 
Winters, publishes a bit of historical remini-cence 
abeut the oldest stove in America. A stove made 
in England in 1770, and st'll used to heat the State 
Capital, at Richmond, Va., has been widely cred- 
ited as forming the greatest antiquity. Mr. Pack- 
ard, however, matches this relic with a specimen 
in Plymouth County, Mass., that ont-dates it by 
nearly half a century. In 1835, he says, a Quaker 
family by the name of Barker, located in the old 
colony and built a block-house twenty feet square, 
intended as a kind of fort or protection against 
Indians. Additions and improvements were made 
from time to time, as circumstances required, till 
it had reached the magnitude of a two-story, 
double-front, old-time form mansion. This, with 
all its appurtenances, has been handed down. and is 
still in possession of one of the original descendants, 
bearing the same name, and is yet a comfortable 
residence. The room, as first built, has been kept 
as much in its primitive state as the time and cir- 
cum tances would permit, and has been used as a 
kind of museum or receptacle for ancient relics. 
The original chimney has given place to a more 
modern one of brick. In this fireplace stands a 
stove, similar in construction to the old Franklin, 
bearing on its front, in legible figures, 1722, which 
is supposed to be the date of its birth. The re- 
sident proprietors know nothing of its former his- 
tory (they are now about eighty years old), but 
think it was cast in the neighborhood. It has ever 
been doing good service where it now stands, 155 
years old. 


FUN. 


PEACHFS are coming into market slowly. Their 
price, added to the doctor’s bill, make them ex- 
pensive. 

A BROOKIAN drunkard sees cats walking wrong 
side up every time he shuts his eyes, yet he refuses 
to keep his eyes open. 


A TROPICAL maid said she would rather be a 
black bombazine band on her adored one’s hat 
than live without him. 


THE Russian army is officered exclusively by 
men of royal blood. Even a great many of the non- 
commissioned officers are czargents. 


BRIGHAM YOUNG will begin celebrating his silver 
wedding next Monday, and it will be about three 
years before he gets through with it. 


A LITTLE Philadelphia boy startled a lady friend 
of the family the other day by remarking that he 
was “ four years old with his clothes on!’’ 


A Boy having been told “that a reptile was an 
animal that creeps,’’ on being asked to name one, 
on examination day, promptly replied, ‘‘ A baby.” 


A MAN died last week leaving considerable pro- 
perty, one-half of which he left to three needy and 
deserving young lawyers, to enable them to get the 
other haif. 

AN Arkansas editor says that his “‘ head burns as 
he writes.’’ Cut it off and pack it in ice for the 
Summer, then. You don’t need a head to edit a 
paper in Arkansas, 


A PENNSYLVANIA man helped a boy turn overa 
log to catch a rabbit, and he received a bullet in his 
leg from the accidental discharge of the boy’s gun. 
Kindness don’t always pay. 


A BosTon family brags of having had but one 
cook in fifty-four years. She’s seventy years old 
now, and when they find a saltcellar in the pud- 
ding there is no complaint. 


THERE are many followers of the cynic who wrote: 
“Our curate’s eyes my daughters praise. I cannot 
tell if they’re divine; for when he prays he closes 
them, and when he preaches I shut mine.” 


A SMALL child being asked by a Sunday-school 
teacher, ‘‘ What did the Israelites do after they had 
crossed the Red Sea?’ answered, “I don’t know, 
ma‘am, but I guess they dried themselves.’’ 


AN old lady sleeping during divine service ina 
church let falla Bible with clasps to it, and the 
noise partly awakening her, she exclaimed aloud: 
“What! you’ve broke another jug, have you?” 


THERE seems to be nothing like faith. One of the 
deacons of a church recently wrote to a friend : ‘‘ We 
have secured the Rev. Mr. Smith at a salary of $200 
a year, and are hoping for a great work of grace.” 


LADY TO SEXTON—‘‘ They say our poor minister is 
very ill; pray what is the matter?” sezton (gruffly) 
—‘*Gout, madam.” n a concerned voice)— 
“Is there no cure?” Sezton—‘ Yes, madam: give 
him my salary.” 

AT a Sunday-school a teacher asked a little boy if 
he knew what the expression “sowing tares’”’ 
meant. ‘Courth I do,” said he, pulling a-part of 
his trowsers around in front; ‘‘ there’s a tear my ma 
sewed; I teared it when I was sliding down hill.” 


IF you wish to understand woman's capacity for 
business, just undertake to overhaul a high-toned 
dressmaker’s bill. The way one of the female 
harness manufacturers will graft bones, buttons, 
sewing-silk, fringe, lining, cambric, etc., on to the 
eriginal char; for making and trimming is 
enough to send a first-class double-entry book- 
keoper to a lunatic asylum, 





not? The popularity of Vexillo 
plain. 


LEAVEN. 


‘*A LITTLE leaven leavens the whole lump”? is 
literally true, when you use the old reliable Royal 
Baking Powder; it is the strongest and purest 
powder in the world, and excels anything for 
making biscuits, cakes, all kinds of muffins, etc. 


“THE AGE OF REASON.” 


THE boy that went to the mill! on horseback, car- 
rying the grist in one end of the bag and a stone 
in the other, when reproved by the miller, and told 
to divide the grist, replied that his father and 
grandfather had carried it that way, and he, being 
no better than they, should continue to do as they 
did. Similar, or equally as absurd, reasons are 
accounted as sufficient by some to warrant them 
in indiscriminately condemning Dr. Pierce’s Family 
Medicines, even though there is overwhelming 
proot that they possess the merit claimed for them. 
For many years the Golden Medical Discovery has 
been recognized as the leading liver and blood 
medicine in the market. Each year has brought 
an increase in its sale, and it is now used through- 
out the civilized world. Thousands of unsolicited 
testimonials are on file in the Doctor’s office, at- 
testing its efficacy in overcoming aggravated 
coughs, colds, throat and lung affections, also 
scrofu'a, tumors, ulcers and skin diseases. Are 
you suffering with some chronic malady? If so, 
and vou wixh to employ medicines that are scienti- 
fically prepared; thatare refined and purified by the 
chemical process employed in their manufacture : 
that are positive in their action and specific to 
their various forms of disease for the cure of which 
they are recommended, use Dr. Pierce’s Family 
Medicines. Full particulars in Pierce’s Memoran- 
dum Book, kept for free distribution by all drug- 
gists 


ARE you wearing out? Do you feel that any one 
of your organs—your stomach, liver, bowels, nerv- 
ous system, or any other essential part of your 
organization falter in its work? If so, repair the 
damage with the most powerful, yet harmless, of 
invigorants, Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters. Remem- 
ber that debility is the “* beginning of the end "— 
that the climax of all weakness is a universal para- 
lysis of the system, and that such paralysis is the 
immediate precursor of death. 


Hewr for the weak, nervous and debilitated ; 
chronic and painful diseases cured without medi- 
cine. Electric Belts and other appliances, all about 
them, and how to distinguish the genuine from the 
spurious. Book, with full particulars, mailed free. 
Address, PutvermMacuer GaLvanic Co., 292 Vine 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


GERMAN SwEET CHOCOLATE.—A superior brand 
is furnished to the trade by Walter Baker & Co., 
on the most favorable terms. The public are as- 
yr ga of a really nice article in purchasing this 
make. 


A New York correspondent says: ‘ There is 
provehiy no hotel that has enjoyed such a pro- 
usion of press notices from the great dailies as 
the ‘Brunswick,’ of Boston. If one will stop 
there when visiting that city it will be found that 
in no case have the points been elaborated or the 
picture overdrawn. The truth is, the Hotel Bruns- 
wick is as fine as anyin this country. It may justly 
be termed a magnificent hotel, of the very first 
order, and as such it is already a great success,” — 
Hotel Reporter. 


LELAND’s Ocean Horet, the leading seaside 
resort of America, at Long Branch, offers unusual 
attractions for visitors. 





INTERESTING TO LADIES—SUMMER 
FASHIONS. 


For recent and standard fashions see our Sum- 
mer Supplement of Lapy’s JournaL Paper Pat- 
TERNS. Among its illustrations will be found the 
favorite Breton and Princesse costumes, Polonaises, 
Habit Basques, Street Wraps and Mantles in great 
variety. Equal care and attention has provided 
none the less liberally for the demands of Misses’ 
and Children’s Garments. The above Supplement, 
with a Catalogue, will be sent, post free, on receipt 
of address and a three-cent postage stamp. Address, 
Frank Lesute’s Lapy’s JOURNAL Patrern Deparr- 
MENT, No. 298 Broadway, New York. 








Removal,—Franklin & Co., of Union Square, have 
removed their business to Fifth Avenue and 2lst Street. 


Vanity Fair—For Meerschaums and Cigarettes. 
Does not bite the tongue. Always uniform and reliable. 


Asthma.—Thousands of the worst cases of Asthma 
have been relieved by using Jonas Waircomp’s REMEDY. 
In no case of purely asthmatic character has it failed to 
give relief. 

Money Invested by us in sixty-day straddles has 
paid the investor five hundred per cent. We buy and 
sell stocks on two to five per cent, margin. Send for 
explanatory circular, free. W. F. HUBBELL & CO., 
Members American Mining and Stock Exchange, 46 Broad 
Street, N. Y.; P. 0. Box, 2613. 


The Way to Prevent Wholesale Destruc- | 


tion of Life and Property by Fire.—Let every 
building in which people congregate be placed in direct 
telegraphic communication with the Fire Department. 
This can be done by the wires of the Automatic Signal 
Telegraph Company, at very little cost. Office, 294 
Broadway. 


Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100, 
E. & H. T. Antnonr . Co., 591 Broadway, N. i 
M 1 otel. 





pr i Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes and Views, Graph Megalethoscopes, 
Albums and Photographs of Celebrities. Photo-I.antern 
Slides a specialty. Manufacturers of Photographic Mate- 
rials. Awarded First Premium at Vienna Exposition, 


Messrs. Heugh & Co., of 3 Park Place, publish 
Rand’s New York City Business Directory for 1877) a 
convenient volume whose comprehensive contents will 
render it of constant value in every counting-room in 
this city. Each important branch of commercial enter- 
prise is carefully classified, and tne addresses of all its 
members are given in such manner as to be found-with 
the utmost ease, 


** Vexillo,’’—“ For tHe Frag” is the Latin title of 
the new lawn game, which has about usurped the place 
and popularity heretofore claimed for croquet... .Vexillo 
differs from croquet in several particulars and in afew 
additional rules of its own. Its gayly painted flags and 
arches make it attractive to the looker-on, and the fact 
that it employs all the skill acquired in playing croquet, 
in addition to its own claims, affords a special charm to 
those who delight to excel in anything, and who-does. 

is pot difficult to ex- 


t 





ADVERTISING RATES 


For any of Frank Leslie’s Publications which 
contain Advertisements, furnished upon application. 
Address, MANAGER, 


Frank Lesuie’s Pusiisninc Hovss, 537 Pearl St, N. Y. 








catinehaaineiinaaiadaia al 
PERFECTION! 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


L. Fonxr, Jr., Sole Agent, No 78 John St., 
New York. P. 0. Box 1029. 


Imitation Gold Watcbes 
$15. $20 and $25each. Chains 
$2 to $12, to match. Jeweiry ofthe same. 
y Sent C.0.D., by Express. Send stamp for 
Illustrated Cireula> CouLins MeTaL WaTCH 
FACTORY, 330 Jcoadway, NewYork. Box 3696 


F.J.Kaldenberg 


Received the only prize 
awarded by the International 
Jury for American-made 
meerschaum pipes, at the 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 
An uoprivaled assortment 
of Meerschaum Pipes, Cigar- 
holders, Amber Goods, etc., 
etc., always on hand, 
Factory and Warervom, 117 Fulton Street. 
6 Astor House, Broadway, ) 
Branch Stores and 
71 Nassau Street, } 
Send for Illustrated Price List 


NEW PRINCIPLE OF REFRIGERATION, 


“Whitson” Refrigerator. 


Call and examine before purchasing elsewhere. 
NO. 824 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


The Event of June 30, 1877 


KENTUCKY CASH DISTRIBUTION COMPANY. 














New York. 














SECOND GRAND DRAWING. 





NEW ORGANIZATION! NEW MANAGEMENT! NEW 





SCHEME! 


—es 


$310,0:0 CASH IN PRIZES 





FARMERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANK, LOUISVILLE, KY., 


TREASURER. 





THE KENTUCKY CASH DISTRIBUTION COMPANY, 
AUrHORIZED by the Legislature of the State, for the 
benefit of the PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF FRANKFORT, 
will have their 

SECOND GRAND DRAWING AT 





PUBLIC LIBRARY HALL, 





IN THE CITY OF LOUISVILLE, KY., 


ON JUNE 30, 1877. 


N. B.—THE KENTUCKY CASH DISTRIBUTION 
COMPANY has been reorganized and its franchises and 
privileges transferred to AN ENTIRELY NEW COM- 
PANY. On the 18th of May, under a QUO WARRANTO 
suit, their charter was sustained by the Court and 

NECLARED LEGAL BEYOND QUESTION. 

The Company therefore present to the public the fol- 

lowing attractive and unprecedented scheme: 
LIST OF PRIZES. 
100 Prizes of $200 


20,000 


500 Prizes of $50 

Cr 

6,000 Prizes of $10 
each 





5 Prizes of $2,000 





GOOR. cc ccscecee Pt FEE a6 ewccuves \ 
20 Prizes of $1,000 _— 
CBT ce cnscsaee 20.000 | 6,972 Cash Prizes 
40 Prizes of $500 each 20, amounting to... $310,000 


WHOLE TICKETS, $10; HALVES, $5; QUARTERS, $2.50 


DRAWING 


POSITIVELY AND UNEQUIVOCALLY 
ON JUNE 30, 





The UNDERSIGNED respectfully announce to the pub- 
lic that they have accepted the Eastern Agency of the 
above enterprise, and will receive orders for Tickefs. 
which they will forward to the main office at LOUIS 
VILLE, making due returns for same. All tickets 
drawing prizes on such orders WILL BE PAID AT 
THIS OFFICE ON PRESENTATION, AND WITHOUT 
DISCOUNT. 

For particulars or information address or apply to 

THOS. H. HAYS & CO., 
General Eastern Agents, 697 Broadway, New York. 


Frank Leslie’s 
BOYS’ LIBRARY. 


8vo., heavy paper covers, illustrated. 


JACK HARKAWAY IN AMERICA. 


By BRACEBRIDGE HEMYNG, 
(Jack Harkaway). 





PrICC cocccceccccccce coscccccccceccccccccccccs sO Cts 
It. 


JACK HARKAWAY OUT WEST 
AMONG THE INDIANS. 


By BRACEBRIDGE HEMYNG. 


{It 


LONE WOLF, = APACHE CHIEF. 


By W. O. STODDARD. 


Peevviietvadedebassanddnssvopncssneeiescvs lS GS 


Frank Leslie, 
587 Pear. Street, New Yor«. 





LEADING 
Mercantile Houses of New York. 


Printing Inks and Materials. 
EO. MATHER’S SONS, 60 JOHN STREET, NEW 
YORK. Printing Inks) This paper is printed 
with our Pictorial Cut Ink. 





AMES CONNER’S SONS, PRINTERS’ FURNISHING 
WAREHOUSE, 28, 30 and 32 Centre Street (corner 
of Reade and Duane Streets), New York. 


Hfousefurnishing Goods. 


HINA, GLASS, CUTLERY, Silverware, Refrigerators, 

and ali House Furnishing Goods. E. D. Bassford’s, 

Cooper Institute, New York City. Illustrated Catalogue 
and Price List free. 


GREAT INDUCEMENTS 


Prior to taking their semi-annual inventory, in 


DRESS GOODS, 
PARIS COSTUMES, 
GRENADINES, 
SUMMER SILKS, HOSIERY, 
UNDERWEAR, 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 
Furnishing Goods, 
Lace Shawls and Jackets, 
Parasols and Umbrellas. 


LINENS. 
White & Housekeeping Goods, Etc. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO., 


Broadway, cor. Ninteenth Street. 


SUMMER SHAWLS. 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF 
NOVELTIES 
IN THE CITY, 


And at the Lowest Prices. 


Traveling Ulsters and Wraps, 
Cloth and Linen Lap Robes, etc. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO., 


Broadway, corner 19th Street. 


CARPETINGS. 


Novel Designs in 


PERSIAN RUGS AND CARPETS, 


Body Brussels, Velvets and Axminsters, 
CHINA MATTINGS, 
Oil Cloths, Linoleums, 
Druggets, Stair Rods, Etc., Etc. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO., 


BROADWAY, cor. 19th Street. 


GOLD-BORDERED SHADES, 
SHADE HOLLANDS, 
Satines, Cretonnes, 
Lace Curtains & Draperies, 
And Furniture Coverings 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


At the Lowest FPrices. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO,, 


BROADWAY, cor. 19th Street. 


LADY INTRODUCERS WANTED — 


for our Rubber Fancy Goods for Ladies’ and Children’s 
wear. Ladies’ Rubber Gloves, Aprons, Breast Pads, the 
La Perle Shields, Baby Diapers, Child’s Bibs, Curlers and 
Crimpers, Bed Sheets, Crib Covers, etc. Agents can real- 
ize very handsome profits by introducing our popular and 
tast-selling household necessities rye in every family. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. La PERLE Rosser Co., 


90 Chambers St., N. Y. 
EL CINCO 


CIGARS. 
EXTRAORDINARY 


WONDERFUL 
AND VALUABLE 
MEDICAL WORK, 


TT you are physically or mentally overworked, or in- 
valid, try the life force and invigorating tone of the 
BLANCHARD FOOD CURE, at 27 Union Squares, N. Y. 
Everybody is welcome. Come and try the merits of this 
new system of restoration. Professional men note this. 


THE OLD-FASHIONED WELL. 


Latest Popular Song and Chorus, with seven other pieces, 
for 25 cts. Perry & Co., 538 Washington Strect, Boston. 
Assorted Cards, Repp, Watered & Bristol, with 
pame, 13c. 50 Moss Rose Chromos, 25c. Agent’s 
outfit 15c. HELEN Reap & Co., New Haven, Conn. 
RESCO STENCILS.—Elegant Designs, cheapest in 
the world. Send for price-list: Agents wanted, 
J. Z. GIFFORD, 136 East Twenty-eighth St., N. Y. 


TRIX Novelties, Notions. 80-page Catalogue free 

y to Agents. Boston Novelty Co., Boston, Mass. 

1 25 Ovtrit free to Agents, and all expenses paid. 
Address, H. B. Shaw, Alfred, Maine. 


EXTRA FINE CARDs, no two alike, with name, 
10 cts. J. K. HARDER, Malden Bridge, N. Y. 


FANCY CAKDS, all styles, with name, 10c:, post- 
paid. J. B, HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 
































Enjoy a luxurious smoke at little 
cost. $50 per 1,000. Box of 50 sent 
post-paid on receipt of $2.70. Sample 
of 10 for 60 cents. Mild, medium or 
strong. F, A. Forp, 307 B’dw’y, N.Y. 





With engravings; price, $1. 
?|Contains, also, fifty original 
prescriptions for prevailing 
diseases, each worth ten 
times the price of the book. 
Gold Medal has been award- 
the author. Descriptive 
circulars sent free. Address, 
Dr. W. H. PARKER, No, 4 
Bulfinch Streét, Boston. 


a 





























Mixed Cards. with name, 10 cts. Samples for 3 ct. 
stamp. J. MinKLER & Co., Nassau, N. Y. 





Fancy Cards, no two alike, with name; 10c. post- 
paid. Nassav Carp Co., Box 50, Nassau, N. Y. 





IF YOU WANT A 





GEES ne efrigerator, Water Cooler & Filter, 
Lawn Mower, Lawn Seed, & 2y kind of 
Farm or Garden Seeds, Implements or One door from Fulton St 


GEE Machinory, send for circular or call on 


197 Water Street, 
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300 YEARS’ REPUTATION 
BOYER’S 


CARMELITE 


MELISSE CORDIAL. 


(Eau de Melisse des Carmes.) 





Relieves Apoplexy, Paralysis, Dyspepsia. 








Colic, Headache, Indigestion, Faintness, 





Chills and Fever, Etc. 


General Depot at BOYER’S, 59 Park Place, New York. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 











Read It! 





Frank Leslie’s 


CHIMNEY GorRNER 


RUSSIAN-TURKISH BATHS, 
GIBSON’S BUILDINGS, 
Cor. Broadway and Thirteenth Street. 


HESE BATHS are the largest and most complete in 
the city. They contain the best features of the two 
most noted and valuable systems of bathing—the Russian 
and Turkish. The Russian, in the application of vapor, 
and the manner of cleansing the skin, together with a 
series of douches and plunges, thus effecting relaxation 
and reaction, procuring a powerful and invigorating 
effect; the Turkish; in the luxurious shampooing of the 
whole body. 

The use of cold water does not involve such violent 
shocks as is generally supposed. There is no discomfort 
attending the process; but, on the contrary, the sensa- 
tions produced are of sv pleasing a nature as to render 
these baths the means of real luxury. 


HOURS OF BATHING: 
From 7 A. M. to9 P. M., and on SUNDAYS from 7 A.M 
to12M 





DAYS FOR LADIES: 


MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS and SATURDAYS, from 
9A. M. tol P.M. 


PATENT HELIX NEE 
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,TABLE 


ER HOWARD 


BLOOD 


ANAL NY. 








Royal Saxon Lottery. 
Founded and Guaranteed by the German Government. 
50,000 Prizes amounting to $3,300.000 Gold. 

One Prize to every other Ticket. j 
Capital Prize...... 


Frank Teslie’s 


POPULAR 


MONTHLY 


FOR JULY, 


Excellent. Attractive and Cheap, is now ready with the following 


CONTENTS: 


LITERATURE. 


Russia and Turkey: Their War Strength.—Their Sover- 
eigns.—Their Naval and Military Commanders. By 
Wm, Staughton Chase. 

The Infiorata at Genzano, 

Sambur, Neilghau and Cheetul. 

Explosives. 

Aggageers, or Sword Hunters, 
Elephant, 

Bretnal’s Heiress. 

The Town Hall, Bremen. 

Pomp of the Zulu King. —A Gypsy Divorce. 

Floating on the Lake. By Amanda T. Jones. 

Tom’s Experience. 

The Jacquier Tree. 

Jinny McFlinn. By Mrs. J. G. Austin. 

Want of Confidence. 

The West End of Paris. By C. H. Harding. 

The Sewers of Paris. By C. H. Harding. 

The Two Bracelets. 

A Glance at Malta’ By Francis Davenant. 

The Conscript. 

The Slender Shear-tailed Humming Bird. 


in Abys-inia, Killing an 


The Jilt. By Charles Reade. 

The Gift of Empty Hands. 

Miss Crimme’s Rom ince. 

The Hawk Moth.—Nocturnal Lepidoptera. 

Off and On at Long Branch. 

The Old Spring House. 

A Siamese Rope dancer. 

How She became Mrs. General Gaines. 

The Great Grain Movement. 

Cooking Shrimps. By Ella B. Washington 

The Underclyfle Ghost. 

The White Rose of Scotland. 

How I Asked for Nellie Mayton. 

Hunting the Rhinoceros. 

The Widow and her Two Daughters, 

Jack Ketch and his Wages. 

Indians Catching White fish. 

A Lesson about Diligence. 

Salt: Its Occurrence, Manufacture and Uses. 
fessor Charles A, Joy. 

Recent Progress in Science. 

Entertaining Column. 


By Pro- 


ENGRAVINGS. 


Russia and Turkey: Alexander II.; The Grand Duke 
Nicholas; The Grand Duke Nicholas Setting Out to 
Take Command of the Army; The Grand Duke 
Michael; Prince Gortschakoff; General Ignatieff. — 
General Todleben; General Mellikoff —General Tcher- 
naieff; Abdul- Hamid II., Sultan of Turkey; Abdal 
Kerim Pasha; Abdul Mukhtar Pasha; Admiral Hobart 
Pasha. —Satvat 1’ asha; The Sheik-ul- ‘Islam. 

Celebration of Corpus Christi at Genzano. 

The Aggageers, or Sword Hunters. 

Bretnal’s Heiress. 
The Town Hall, 
Bremen. 

A Gypsy Divorce. 

Floating on the Lake, 

Tom’s Experience. 

The Jacquier Tree. 

Jinny McFlinn. 

Want of Confidence, 

The West End of Paris: The Tuileries; The Gardens of 
the Tuileries.—The Arc de |’Etoile after the German 
Evacuation.—A State Supper at the Tuileries; A 
Friday Concert at the Cham;s Elysé’s. —Interior of a 
Paris Omnibus.—Fashionuable Promenade, Champs 
Elysées; A State Ball at Elysée Palace; Sports of 
the Parisians; Dining in 2 Tree; Skating at Night at 
the Bois de Bologne.—Celebration of the Fourth of 
July by Americans.—Artisis Offering Pictures for 
Exhibition; Views of Paris from the Are de Tri- 
omphe; Skating in the Bois de Boulogne. —Pigeon- 
shooting in the Bois de Boulogne.—At the Bois de 
Boulogne; Palais de l’Industrie; Lake in the Bois de 
Boulogne.—Gathering Ice.— The Cascav‘e; Distribu- 
tion of Brea and Wine at the Champs Elysées; 
Military Review. —Longchamps.—The Grand Stand at 
the Course; Review at Longchamps. —At the Suresnes 
Bridge. —Parisians Returning from Longchamps. 

The Sewers of Paris: A Rat Hunt.—The Wagon.—The 


formerly the Archbishop’s Palace, 


Boat. 
The Two Bracelets. 





A Glance at Malta: Harbor of Valetta; Defense of Fort 

ps Elmo by the Knights of Malta, in 1565; Maltese 

Fishing Bos at; Phoenician Ruins; Grotto of St. Paul; 
The Beggar’ 8 Stairs; Queen Adelaide's Church, Va- 
letta; Scene on the Landing. 

The Conscript. 

The Slender Shear-tailed Humming-bird.—The Ruby and 
Topaz Humming-bird. 

The Jilt. 

The Visit to the Grandparents. 

A Hawk-moth, Eggs. Chrysalis and Caterpillar. 

Off and On at Long Branch. 

**Good Dog.”” By William Hunt, 

The Old spring House. 

A Siamese Rope-dancer. 

Mrs. General Gaines. 

The Great Grain Movement: Propellers and Sailing- 
vessels at the Chicago Elevators.—Grain - vessels 
Towed from Chicago into Lake Michigan.—A Grain- 
boat on the Erie Canal.—Tow of Grain-boats on the 
Hudson River.—Elevator Transferring Grain to a 
Euro;ean Steamer in New York Harbor. 

Cooking Shrimps. 

The Underclyffe Ghos.. 

The Swiss Clock. 

‘* Now [ll Catch You, I’m Sure.” 

How I Asked for Nellie Mayton. 

Hunting the Rhinoceros. 

The Widow and her Two Daughters 

Indians Catching White Fish. 

Salt; The Salt Mines of Boschnia.—Entrance.to Chapel 
of St. Anthony. —The Chapel of St. Anthony. — 
Francis Joseph’s Ball-room.—The Lake in the Salt 
Mine of Berchtesgaden.—Syracuse Salt Works.— 
Pumping the Brine into the Reservoirs.—Settling 
Reservoir.—The Block for Boiling Down the Brine. 
—The Block for Concentrating the Brine.—Geolo- 
gical Section of the New York Salt-basin. 

Rosy Youth in Rural England. —Birds’ Nests and Flowers. 





This new Monthly, from its wonderful combination of merits, has won general favor and admiration, and reached 


at once a circulation seldom attained in years, 


Every Number gives 128 pages of excellent reading, embracing what would require volumes in other form ; and, 
with a hundred illustrations, furnishes reading full of interest, timely and educational. 


The “ POPULAR MONTHLY” can be found at all news-depots. 


128 Pages Quarto. 100 Illustrations, Price only 20 Cents. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, 
Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, 


$2.50, POSTAGE FREE. 


New York City. 





PIUM 


O Habit Cured. 

A CERTAIN & SURE CURE. 
Large Reduction in Prices. A Trial Bottle Free. 
MRS. J. A. DROLLINGER, LAPORTE, IND. 

Box 1038. (Formerly Mrs. Dr. S. B. Collins.) 





Ducal Brunswick Lottery. 


43,500 Prizes amounting to $1,953,735 Gold. 


Havana Lottery. 
DRAWINGS EVERY FIFTEEN DAYS. 


Circulars, with full particulars. sent free. Address, 
J. DUFF & CO., Bankers, 42 Nassau Street. N. Y. 








ASTHMA 


AND CATARRH REMEDY. 


TRIAL PACKAGE FR 
Asthma relieved in five a 
and by x use @ cure effected. 
Price, vk .00, free by mail. 
Adarecs, Ww. kK. BELLIS 

iaiamatena Ixp 
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EAUTTES OF THE STAGE AND THEATRICAL 

om tev BOOK— ontains Twonty-nine Portraits of 

es ; also, Sketches of their Lives. 

The following are some of the Portraits: MISS FANNY 

DAVENPORT, AGNES ETHEL, MARIE AIMEE, PAU- 

LINE MARKHAM, LYDIA THOMPSON. CHRISTINE 

NILLSON, ADELINA PATTI, Etc. The Portraits are 

printed in the finest style. The above book will be sent 

to any address, on receipt of 25c. in currency or eens 
stamps. M. Z IVERS, 105 Fulton St., New York. 


SUFFERERS = 


by addressing, Dr. JAQUES & 





from Nervous Dxsiuirr, 

@tc., can learn of a certain 

and’ y remedy, free, 
cinnati, Ohio. 





Our new self-inking Printing Press, 
is a marvel for vepucry and 
sold 





rs, 
YOUNG AMERICA PRESS COMPANY 





THE ORIENTAL SECRET SHOULD BE KNOWN to 
all who wish to gain unalloyed affection. None can re- 
sist its magnetic influence. Price, $ $1. Secured by copy- 


ht. B f 
MEM JOHN PRANGIS AYRES MD., Boston, Mase 
Mrs. & Miss STEERS’ SCHOOLS, 
No. 12 East 47th Street and 62 West 12th Street. 


Kindergarten attached to each School. Omnibus from 
12 East 47th Street. 


SUFFERERS who have tried in vain every ad- 
vertised remedy for Nervous and 
Exhaustive Debility, will learn of a simple cure by ad- 
dressing Davipson & Co., 86 Nassau Street, New York. 


a) | eo Damask, Repp, Granite, Ete. with 











name printed on all for l0cts. and stamp. Outiit, 25 
cts, Addre-s, CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Conn. 


No. 5076 Fifth Avenue. 


See announcement in FRANK LESLIE’S 
‘CHIMNEY CORNER. 
—= ViICcCToOk 


TERPRISE! 
Aa 0. 


Paterno est eridem, Ot. 


ELEGANT CARDS, no two a with name, Jocts 
post-paid @. L REED & CO., N. ¥. 
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Royal Havana Lottery. 


Drawings Every 15 Days. 
25,000 TICKETS, 787 PRIZES OF THE VALUE 
OF $750 


TAYLOR ot Co., Bankers, 


Address, 
‘ 11 Wall Street, N. Y. 





FINE CARDS—Damask, Repp. etc., with name on 
1, 13c, F. C. Lyman, Clintonville, Conn. 





ELEGANT CARDS, no two alike. with name, 10 
cts., postpaid. GEO. L REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


Agents Wanted. 
10 to 2 hy ee Lae ph 


and Chromo Uards. 125 samples, worth $5, sent post- 


id for 85 cents. Illustrated catalogue free, 
. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON. {Established 1830. 


B to seil our Rupper PRINTING STAMPA, 
IG PAY Terms free. Tayler & Co., Cleveland, 0. 
3504 MONTH.—agents wanted. 36 Best 
selling articles in the world. One sample 

free, Address, JAY BRO 


ONSON, Detroit, Mich. ies 

A WEEK to Agents. $10 Outfit Free 

P. O. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, Me. 

TATIONERS, Agents and others, supplied with Metal 
and Rubber Stamps, Seal Presses. etc, Wa. A. FORCE, 
72 Fulton st. N.Y. Illustrated Catalogue, with terms, 10¢. 























prove it or forfeit $500, New articles, 
Saiven, . H. CuipestEr, 218 Fulton St., N. ¥ 


60 AGENTS’ PROFIT per week. Will 
just patent\d. Samples sent free to 
all, ° 





THE PATENT TIDY FASTENE he « 


agen bw colors; a set free to every reader for 
ge. Agents wanted. 
SIMISON. 3 SMITH, 64 Cortlandt St. New York. 





OH! Agents. Oh!! everybody. 
The Mustache Protector, 
only 25 cts. Circulars free as air. 
C. H. Barrows, Willimantic, Ct. 





NEW BOOKS. 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


Popular Library Series 


8v0., heavy paper covers, illustrated, pric 
25 cents. 


I. 
MICHAEL STROGOFF, 
A Story of Russian Life. 
By JULES VERNE, 

Author of “‘ AROUND THE Wor.p IN Eicuty Days,” “‘ From 
THE EARTH TO THE Moon,”’ ‘‘ TWENTY THOUSAND 
MILES UNDER THE Sxa,”’ Etc., Etc. 

II. 

FRITZ, THE EMIGRANT, 
A Story of New York Life. 


By CHARLES GAYLER 


Author of “Our or THe Streets,” ‘ Pst,” 
“ MontaGueE,’’ Erte. 


MON T A GUE; 
THE BELLE OF THE MATINEE, 


By CHARLES GAYLER, 


Author of ‘Our or THe Streets,” “ Pet,”’ “ Fairz, 
THE EmiGrant,’’ Etc., Etc. 


Iv. 


Reaping the Whirlwind. 
By MARY CECIL HAY 


Author of “‘OLp MrppLeTon’s Moxy,” ‘ Nora’s Love 
Txst,” Etc., Etc. 





*,* For Sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postage paid, 


on receipt of price by the Publisher. 
Frank Leslie's Publishing House, 
637 Pearl Street, New York. 





SUMMER FASHIONS. 





Tue Latest Stytes Just Received From Panis, 


AND PUBLISHED EXCLUSIVELY IN 


Frank Leslie's Lady’s Journal. 





SACQUES, PROMENADE COSTUMES, CHILDREN’S DRESSES, 


Summer Styles. 





“WHAT NEW YORKERS ARE WEARING.” 


Also, an intensely interesting Serial Story, entitled 


“THE SIN OF 


A LIFETIME.” 


Each Number contains more Fashion Matter than any other paper published in this country, in addition to which 
there are Short Stories, Poems, Items of Interest, Gossip, Sparks of Mirth, 
and amusing cartoons upon the follies 
of the day. 


HUSBANDS, BUY IT FOR YOUR WIVES. 


For sale by all News Agents, 10 cents weekly ; or, send 10 cents to our address, and you will receive a copy by 
return mail 


Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, Mew Work. 
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SILVER-PLATED 
WARE, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Meriden Britannia Co. 
No. 550 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


FACTORIES, West Meriden, Conn. 
PROPRIETORS & PATENTEES OF THE CELEBRATED 


PORCELAIN-LINED 


ICEPIT CHEERS 


Cleaner, lighter and more durable than the metal- 
see The Porcelain is enameled on hard Metal, and 
CANNOT BE BROKEN OR CRACKED BY ROUGH 
USAGE 


SILVER-PLATED 
PORCELAIN-LINED 


ICH PITCHERS. 


LATEST IMPROVEMENT, AND THE BEST 
ARTICLE MADE. 


TIFFANY & CO., 
UNION SQUARE, N. Y._ 





THE 








E. D, Bassford, Cooper Inst., N.Y. 
China, Glassware, Crockery, Chamber 
and Table W are, Cutlery, Silver W are, 
House Furnishing Hardware, Cooking 
Utensils, Kitchen Furniture, Refrigera- 
tors, Cream F reezers, C hildren’s Car- 
riages, and every thing for the house and 
table. Enclose 8c. stamp for complete 
Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List and 
save 50 per cent.—Goods carefull 
delivered or Panes free.—E, D. BAS 
FORD, Cooper Inst., New York. 


E. A. NEWELL. 


SHIRTS AND COLLARS, 


To order, in the best manner. 


WHITE DUCK VESTS, = 
UNDERSHIRTS & DRAWERS, 


In Merino and Silk, all grades. 
HALF HOSE. 
NECK WEAR, 
. 






















Cotton, Lisle and Silk. 


All the Latest Novelties, 


AT 








VERY ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 
727 BROADWAY, Gor. WAVERLY PLACE 


3 





ae A Vv OF 


“aA i> 


ExIL WITH YOU 

TO iy a \ A ra SUMMER: IT IS ALL 

THE GO NOW.I WILL SEND COD. ELEGANTSETS 

OF. VEXILLO'WITH EXTRA STAKE MAKINGAPER 

-FECT CROQUET SET FOR $£500.$750.AND $10.00. WITH 

PAT RUBBER-FACED MALLETS, S100 EXTRA. «vp 
E..HORSMAN, Manuracrurer : ays Y 7 
a 32 WILLIAM S 64 & 66 MAIDEN 


fed >A 
& S2 








JOHN FOLEY, 


MANUFACTURER OF FINE 





GOLD PENS AND PENCILS, 


No. 2 ASTOR HOUSE, BROADWAY, N.Y. 





: TESSELATED woop > FLOORS. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE, 


NATIONAL WOOD MANUF’G COB 
950 eae ays near 23d iene N. Y. 








TO BOOK AGEN Ts. 


We have secured a new book from Jonny HaBBERTON, 
author of ‘*HELEN’S BABIES,” and the most popular 
writer of the day. Of ‘*HELEN’S BABIES” 150,000 
copies have been ‘sold by booksellers. Now we shall see 
what Book Agents can do by a personal canvass with this 
latest, largest and best book. 


““SOME FOLKS”’ 


Is the most interesting of Mr. Habberton’s writings, show- 
ing forth the varied phases of life in the far West (especially 
that of the miner), amusing characteristics of our eccentric 
New England cousins, stories of Southern life and ‘Some 
Folks” generally ; the book is similar in size and char- 
acter with Mark Twain’s ‘* Roughing It”; is an octavo 
of between 500 and 600 pages, and is profusely illustrated. 
It is written to please, and as ‘“‘there is as much differ- 
ence in ‘some folks’ as ‘anybody,’’’ we expect to have 
a lively and interesting canvass. 

The Book will be SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION, 
and canvassing agents can depend on us to protect them 
in theirexclusive right to sellit. An attractive canvassing 
book, with specimen pages, illustrations, and blank paper 











FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED 


NEWSPAPER, 














ALL QUIET ON 


THE DANUBE. 


Turkey To Russta—“ Why don’t you come across ?” 





I am 


striction of the bowels 
unchecked they lead 
dispels the darkness, 


only Bilious, 


says the debilitated victim of sick headaehe, pain in the right side, con- | 


Are these trifles, then? No; 
And yet, as surely as dawn 


and hypochondria. 
to mental disease. 


4d Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 


will remove them. Try it. 








J. 


DLAMONDS 


Fifteen Pairs of Earrings and Studs, 
bought at a sxcrifice, and selling low 
for cash. A 3-carat Gem for $600, cost over $1,000. A7 
Gem $7,000. Cash paid for Diamonds, old Gold and Silver. 











H. JOHNSTON 


WATCHES 


{ 150 Bowery, N.Y. 


EET oe NS Sa ATOR DS 
JSEWELRY. 1 





7-carat matchless I. 





Duc de Montebello, Champagne. 


CA ZADE, CROOKS & REYNAUD 


Sole Agents. 
25 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., N. Y. 








‘Hot Springs, Arkansas & Texas Short Line 


Is. from St. Louis, via St. Louis, Iron Mountain and Southern Railway. 


kPULIMAN SUTEELPIN G@ CARS 


To Malvern (for Hot Springs), Little 


A. W. SOPER, General Superintendent. 


Rock, Ark., and Houston, Texas. 
W. R. ALLEN, General Ticket Agent. 





HOME BUILDING, 


Now ready.—A 
splendid book. 400 
quarto pages ; 2 
plates ; 45 original 
designs of build- 
ings of all classes, 
with specifications 
and costs. Material 
and labor tables, 
with prices, at 
nearly 500 points 
from New York to 
San Francisco, Also 
250 pages describ- 
Bing places, with 

' a " statistics and hints 
INVALU ABLE to ALI L building. improving, seeking a 
home or health, mechanics, real estate men, investigators, 
etc. Price $5, "postage paid. Send money order to E. C. 
HUSSEY, Publisher, 245 Broadway, New York. 

Send 2-cent stamp for Specimen Catalogue. 


$3 PRINTING 7RES. 


Prints, Cards, Envelopes, etc., equal to 
any Press. Larger sizes for large work. 

Do your own Printing and Advertising, 
and save money. Excellent spare hour 
amusement for young or old; or it can 
be made money-making business any- 
where. Send 3-cent stamp for large 
catalogue to 


KELSEY & CO., Manufacturers, Meriden, Conn. 
A Safe, Sure and Cheap Destroyer of the 


POTATO BUG, cassice 


CURRANT WORMS a 2 and ae Insects is 


OUR PEST: SPOISON. 


Unlike PARIS GREEN ~ rg dissolves in water, 

and is sprinkled. Sure death. No dan; o plants, or in using. 

Costs 25 cents an acre. Sample mailed for Secon tna Ib. box.) Send 

Circular with hundreds of testimonials, Discount to the trade. 
KEARNEY CHEMICAL WORKS, P. O. Box 3139 

New York City. 



















66 Cortlandt St., 

B TABLES so!d at 
BILLIARD S. Bsiaeaiics 
New Catalogue to 


prices never before 
L. DECKER & CO., 726 Broadway, N. Y. 








PORTABLE FIRE ESCAPES. 


Weight, with 50 feet of rope, 1!4 
pounds. Price $2. 

Weight, with 100 feet of rope, 244 
pounds. Price $3, 

Braided Linen Rope, strength 8C0 
) pounds, 

To use this Escape, throw the free 
end of the rope to the ground, and 
tie the upper end to something in 
your room. Then put the sling 
around your waist and get out of the 
window. A slight pull on the rope 
below the ‘*Escape ” will unlock it, 
and you run down at any desirable 
speed by letting the rope pass through 
your hand, tightly or loosely. 


Warranted to give Perfect 
Satisfaction, 


And sent by mail, pre-paid, on re- 
ceipt of the price. 


MILLER’S FALLS 00,, 


74 Chambers St.,New York. 
> 

734 octave, fine rosewood case (not used 

over six months), only $130; cost owner 
$650. New Grand, Square and Upright 
Pianos at wholesale. Great bargains. 
Nearly new, 4 sets reeds, 12 stops, sub- 
bass, octave coupler, beautiful solo stop, 


etc.; cost owner $350, only $55. New 9- 
stop organs $65, 12-stop’$75. Rare op- 


portunities, Best offer ever given by any manufacturer. 
New Beatty instruments ready. Sent on 5 to 15 days’ test 
trial. Money refunded and freight paid both ways if un- 
satisfactory. Agents wanted. Liberal discounts to 
Teachers, Ministers, etc. Catalogue free. Address, 


DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 





PIANOS 





G 1 
se 


Colors hair a Natural Brown or Black. One application. 





No previous wash. All Druggists. 
DEPOT, 9 DEY STREET. 





for Subscribers’ names, is now ready. We shall i 
only experienced canvassers, who give us assurances of 
their experience and worth, and will assign to them ex- 
clusive territory. 


DERBY BROTHERS, Publishers, 


P. O. Box 4488. Room 50, 21 Park Row, New York. 





HENKELL & CO, HOCK WINES. 
Journu Freres Claret Wines. 


Pommery “Sec Champagne, ..tttes"sresn sn! see, 


65 Broap St., Nsw Yor« 





| 


Proprietor, of DELEvVAN Hovsg, Albany, 





[June 80, 1877. 





LONG BRANCH. 
THE UNITED STATES HOTEL 


Opens June 20th. Address, CRITTENDEN & PEABODY. 


ROSSMORE HOTEL, 


Broadway, 7th Avenue, 41st and 42d Strests, 
NEW YORK, 
(Three Blocks West of Grand Central Depot}, 
Rates Reduced $3.50 & $4 per Day. 
Transient Rooms (Without Meals) $1 per Day. 


CHAS. E. LELAND, 


and CLARENDOY 








Hore., Saratoga. 


‘*The palatial ‘Rossmore’ of New York is the only 
new fire-proof hotel with reduced rates to transient 
visitors. ’—Boston Home Journal. 


The Clarendon Hotel, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


The Clarendon opened, June Ist, at Reduced Rates, for 
the Season: $21 per Week for June and September; $25 
for July; $28 for August; $4 per day transient. Many 
improvements and conveniences have been added for the 
season of 1877. 


CHAS. E. LELAND, Proprietor, 





Of DeLevan Hovsr, Albany, and Rossmore Hore, 
Ne w York. 
OPENS JUNE 1 6th. 
LELAND’S 





OCEAN HOTEL, 
Long Branch. 


June, July, August, September. 
The Leading Seaside Resort of 
America. 


Prices: $21 and $25 per Week, with Special 
Rates for families by the Week and Month. 


| CHARLES & WARREN LELAND, JR., 


Taongs Branch. 


THIS IS 
NO 
HUMBUG. 


PHELPS, DODCE & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF METALS, 


SHEET-IRON, COPPER, BLOCK-TIN, 
WIRE, Ete. 


CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, NEW YORK. 


NEW BOOKS. 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


Chimney Corner Series 


Convenient 12mo. Books, bound in boards, uniform 
in style, price 50 cents, 





By sending 35 cts. ,with age, height, color 
of eyes and hair, you will receive by re- 
turn mail a correct photograph of your 
future husband or wife, with name and 
date of marriage. Address, W._ FOX, 
P. O. Drawer 42, Fultonville, N. ¥. 





TIN-PLATE, 





No. 1—Just Published. 


LIVING OR DEAD. 


A STORY FOUNDED ON FACT, 


288 pages, heavy board covers. ...........Price 50 cents, 


No. 2—Just Published. 


WIFE z NAME ONLY. 


By the Author of ‘ Dora Thorne,” etc., ete. 


288 pages, heavy board covers. ...........Price 50 cents, 


No. 3—Now Ready. 


THE HALF-SISTERS. 


A STORY OF METROPOLITAN LIFE. 
288 pages, heavy board covers, ...........Price 50 cents. 


No. 4—In Press. 


A RUSSIAN BULLET 


AND A BROKEN HEART 
288 pages, heavy board covers............ Trice 50 cents. 


No, 5—In Press. 


WOMAN'S VICTORY: 


A LOVE STORY. 






288 pages, heavy board covers............ Price 50 cents,--- 





Lt hE 
Minded 
*,* For Sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postage ‘paid, 


on receipt of price by the Publisher. 


Frank Leslie's Publishing House, 
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A TORNADO OF FIRE. 


FORTY BLOCKS OF BUILDINGS 
BURNED AT ST. JOHN, N. B. 


15,000 PEOPLE HOMELESS. 


T half-past two o'clock on the afternoon of 
Wednesday, June 20th, a fire was discovered | 
in a building owned by Mr. Fairweather, on the 
south side of York Point Slip, next to McLaughlin’s | 
boiler-shop, in St. John, Province of New Bruns- 
wick. A strong northwesterly wind was blowing 
at the time. The fire spread rapidly towards the 
business portion of St. John, clearing in its career | 
entire streets of buildings. Dock Street, Market 
Square, the whole of Prince William, Water Street, 
south side, and part of north side, King Street, 
King’s Square, Germain, Canterbury, Princess, 
Duke, Leinster, Charlotte, Eringe Streets; the whole 
of Lower Cove District; Sydney and Carmarthen 
Streets ; portions of Wentworth and Pitt Streets— 
in fact, the entire city south of King Street, in- 
cluding wharves and shipping. 

The engines arrived promptly and did their best 
to stop the flames, but all efforts were in vain; 
nothing cuould be done. ‘The flames spread from 
Fairweather’s building to the various buildings on 
Have’s Wharf, which were also quickly consumed, 
and before the fire could be checked it broke out 
with a roar into Smith Street, carrying everything 
before it. Th» flames spread into Drury Lane and 
Mill Street, following that into Dock Street, taking 
both sides. Ere this, however, the rear of the 
London House and adjacent buildings had been 
attacked, when it was seen that the first fire would 
inevitably sweep along either Dock cr Miil Street. 
Aid came from Portland iu the shape ot the town 
engine and firemen. ‘The tinder-boxes on fire, 
aided by the wind, proved a combination too much 
for the gallant workers, and almost in despair they 
saw the flames advance upon them, not slowly, but 
with a rapidity that appalled the strongest heart. 

The Carleton engine came in the ferry-boat and 
lent its aid in the work. One engine had been 
stationed at the corner of Mill and Union Streets, 
while the men with branches were down on Union 
Street opposite Drury Lane. ‘The buildings were a 
mass of flames at the end of Smith Street and 
Drury Lane, and, while the workers were vainly 
endeavoring to have the fire end there, a momen- 
tary gale took the flames across Union Street to the 
opposite houses and then they receded; but their 
touch had been fatal, and in less than five minutes 
these erections were doomed to destruction. Both 
sides of the street were soon in the grasp of the | 
devouring element, and the men were obliged to 
drop their branch-pipes and run up the street, | 
dragging the hose after them. Another lot of men 
were working at the foot of Union Street, and by 
placing boards in front of their faces managed to 
battle with the flames until their clothing was 
singed. 

Proceeding aiong Smith Street in a southerly di- 
rection, the fire soon reached Nelson Street, then | 
Robertson’s Piace, then extended to Robertson’s 
Wharf and then up the South Wharf. As it gained | 
Nelson Street on the south it there met the flames | 
coming up that street, and the combination made a | 
terrific heat that could not be borne. Aliied with 
the stréng wind from the northwest, it did not take 
long for the entire wharf to be ina blaze. Half a} 
dozen wood-boats were at the head of Market Slip, | 
and at the end of the wharves there were about the 
same number of schooners. Before the fire had | 
assumed a formidable shape on the North Wharf 
the men on the vessels began to pour pails of water 
on the decks. 

The water was low just then, and something like 
this was necessary to extinguish the sparks that 
were continually showered down on them. Those 
at the head of the slip were, in a quarter of an hour, 
on fire in 80 many places that it was impossible for | 
cach outbreak to receive attention before the vessels | 
had been well on fire. The flames caught their | 
masts, and these afforded a stepping-stone to the | 
shops on South Wharf. Not one of these west of | 
Ward Street was capable of withstanding the in- 
tense heat and sparks, all being of wood, and they | 
went down as if felled by a hurricane. The schoon- 
ers in front having been hauled out to a place of 
safety, many of the occupants of the stores were 
oft helping their unfortunate brother-merchants, 
and some arrived in time to save their books only. 
Others were just able to witness the destruction of 
all their stock. Some of the embers lodged in the 
steeple of Trinity Church, Germain Street, and with 
nothing to save it, the fire being so high as to be 
almost beyond reach, it was left to pursue iis own 
way. As the news spread that some wooden 
houses on Horsefield Street, as: well as others on 
Duke Street, near the Victoria Hotel, were on fire, 
thousands were alarmed, and it was soon seen that | 
the fire was spreading north, south, east and west 
to Germain, Charlotte, Duke and Horsefield Streets, 
with not an engine to be had and everything going | 
down before the unrelenting flames. A buiiding on 
Charlotte Street had scarcely become a prey to the 
flames when others on either side followed suit, and 
in half an hour all but the Germain Street side of 
the square was in ashes, the Victoria Hotei and Si. 
Andrew’s Church were in great danger, and the 
hotel guests, as well as the employés, began to 
make preparations for seeking new quarters. Very 
little time was given them to collect their valuables, 
and in the majority of cases they had to leave with 
scanty wardrobes. 

About the same time St. Andrew’s Church took 
fire, and it did not stand long. Adjoining the 
church was a two-story brick building, occupied as 
Poem 2 in the lower story, and by the Beacon, 
Pioneer and Siloam lodges of Odd-Fellows, as well 
he Millicets Encampment of that Order, on the 

upper flat, which was destroyed, prior to which, | 
however, the members managed to enter the build- | 
ing and save most of the regalia and paraphernalia. | 
‘The buildings at the southern corner of Dock and 
Union Streets, and on the opposite corner, caught 
almost simultaneously. To say that the fire raged 
fiercely here would but faintly describe the terrible 
certainty of its progression, unheedful of the 
streams of water directed upon it. The engine was 
obliged to shilt its position from this quarter, the 




















| Messrs. Rankine & Son’s biscuit manufactory. 


| William Street. 
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MAP OF ST. JOHN, N. b., SHOWING THE 


heat being terrific. ‘There was also danger that 
the hose would be burned, and of all things its pre- 
servation was most essential. The engine was 
taken down Dock Street, but it seemed as if the 
fire did not wish to part company, and kept up a 
rapid pursuit. It also spread along the western 
part of Mill Street, crossing over to the opposite 
side and darting with lightning-like rapidity 
Then 
following? onward towards North Street from the 
South Wharf, the flames entered Ward Street and 
extended to Peter’s Whart in a remarkably short 
space of time, carrying everything before them. 
They then worked through to Water Street, and 
thence soon made their way to the southern part 
of the Market Square, making a jump up to Prince 
At this stage a wooden house on 
Canterbury Street took the flames, and buildings on 
Church Street were soonimperiled. The flames then 
advanced to Princess and King Streets, and build- 
ings on Germain Street, opposite Trinity Church, 
took fire very rapidly. The Academy of Music was 
destroyed. There were two occupied stores on 
the ground floor of this building, and the Knights 
of Pythias rented a ha'l up-stairs. Many of the 
actors, who were under engagement to Mr. Nan- 
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nery, lost portions of their wardrobe, and all the | 


scenery was burned. 

When the fire had reached the Market Square and 
had obtained a stronghold on the many fine build- 
ings thereon situated, several explosions were 
heard coming from one of the hardware stores and 


caused a general scattering of the people all around. | 


The reports reached as far as the Court House. 
The fire entered King Street on the western side 
from Germain and Canterbury Streets to the St. 
John Hotel, burning the Trinity School in its course, 
and went{up the outh side of King’s Square and 
leveled to the ground the Lyceum, destroying the 
marble works of Mr. S. P. Osgood and Messrs. 
Milligan. It then proceeded to Mr. Robertson's 
stables, across to St. Malachi’s Hall, up Leinster 
Street, and then back to King Street, east, down 
nearly to Pitt Street. From there all buildings 
south of King Street have been burned. 
other part of the city the conflagration was stopped 
about North Street, having extended as far up 
Union Street as Messrs. J. & T. Robinson’s. Tie 
Bank of British North America was saved. ‘The 
police-office and station opposite were burned, 
The shipping floated down the harbor to places of 
safety at an early stage of the fire. There were no 
losses of shipping by fire except the schoonerg in 
Market Slip. 

At an early hour the Western Union Telegraph 
Company's office was burned, and its valuable bat- 
teries and apparatus destroyed. A great quantity 
ot goods saved fell into the hands ot thieves, who 
hung around like vultures, eager to avail them- 
selves of any opportunity that afforded to carry ofl 
what they could lay their hands on. 

The ballast wharf was covered most of the 
night with thousands of people anxious to escape 
by water, as were also the railway-track and the 
grounds around the track between the ballast 
wharf and Courtenay Bay. ‘The following news- 
paper offices, with their ** plant’? and stock, were 
completely sweptaway: The Freeman, the Evening 
Hobe, the Daily Telegraph, Daily News, Waichman 
and Religious Inteliigencer. Tie Globe, Telegraph, 
News, Watchman and Intelligencer had job-offices 
attached. Messrs. Chubb & Co, lost their large job 
office, book-bindery, etc. Messrs. McMillan lost 
their job-office, buiiding, etc. Mr. Knodell lost his 
job-office. The following are among the list of 
sated buildings burned: Post-Office, Bank of New 

runswick, City Building, Custom-House, Maritime 
Bank building, in which were this bank’s office and 
those of the Montreal and Nova Scotia Banks, the 
office of the School Trustees, eic., the Bank of 
Nova Scotia’s new building, the Academy of Mus.c 
building, in which was the hall of the Knights of 
Pythias ; the Victoria Hotel, Odd-Fellows’ Hall, 
No. 1 Engine-house, Orange Hall, King Street 
Temperance Hall, King Street East Dramatic Ly- 
coum, Victoria School-house, Temple of Honor Hall, 
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OF THE BURNED DISTRICT AFTER THE FIRE 
20TH. 
Barnes’s Hotel, Royal Hotel, St. John Hotel, 


Acadia Hotel, the Brunswick House, Bay View 
Hotel, International Hotel, Wiggin’s Orphan Asy- 
lum, and the Deaf and Dumb Institution. 

The churches destroyed are Trinity, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Germain Street; Baptist Church, Germain 
Street ; Christian Church, Duke Street; St. James’s 
Church, Leiuster Street; Baptist (the Centenary) 
Church, St. Philip’s, Carmarthen Street; Mission 
Methodist, Pitt Street; Mission Church, St. David's 
Church, Reformed Presbyterian Church, and the 
Sheffield Street Mission House. No clear estimate 
of the value of the property destroyed, or of the 
insurance, can be given. Certainly $10,000,000 or 
$12,000,000 worth is gone, and insurance men think 
their risks may run up to $15,000,000. The entire 
business portion of the city is destroyed. Nota 
leading establishment has escaped. All the princi- 
pal drygoods stores, the leading groceries, all the 
ship-brokers, commission merchants, all in the 
business of wholesale liquors, flour, provisions, 
coal, salt, lumber, tea, West India goods, etc., are 
utterly wiped out. Forty odd blocks, or nearly two 
hundred acres, south of King Street, have not six 
buildings remaining. The valuables of the Bank ot 
Montreal and Bank of Nova Scotia were removed 
to the vault and safes of the Bank of New Bruns- 
wick, Every street, syuare and alley is filled with 
furniture, and thousands of people are without 
food or shelter. 


THE ILL-Fatrep City 


is the commercial metropolis of New Brunswick, 
and occupies a commanding posilion at the mouth 
of the St. John River. It is built on a ridge of solid 
rock, through which the streets have been hollowed 
out at great expense. A rocky peninsula is formed 
by the river and harbor on the west side and Cour- 
tenay Bay on the east, and on the sloping sides the 
North of the city lies the suburb ‘of 
Portland, in the Valley of the St. John, and beyond 
are hills studded with the residences of tiie wealthy. 
Across the harbor is the town of Carleton, which is 
also built on a declivity. The harbor is good, being 
kept free from ice by the high tides of the Bay of 
Fundy and the sweeping current-of the St. John 
River. The population of the city_and its suburbs 
is about 50,000. 

A great many settlements were made in Acadia 
before St. John was founded. In 1635 Charles St. 
Etienne, Lord of Latom, built a fort opposite Mary’s 
Is!and in the harbor, and here he and his wi'e were 
besieged by his rivai, D’Aulnay Charnisay. In 1654 
the Province was wrested from the French, but no 
settlement of importance was made on the St. Joha 
until 1749, when a furt was built about ten miles 
from the present site. In 1745 the French were 
again driven out by the English, and in in 1758 a 
garrison was established at St. John, under the 
command of Colonel Moncton. The first English 
settlers went to New Brunswick in 1764, but no 
permanent settlement was made until 1783, when 
the Royalists arrived and founded the present City 
of St. John, which was created a town by Royal 
Charter two years afterwards. 

King street is the Broadway of the city. At its 
foot is Market Slip, the rendezvous of vessels loaded 
with produce, fish and cord-wood. Market Square, 
which is close by, is a dingy triangle where the un- 
employed truckmen, wood-sawyers, coal-heavers, 
and odd-job men of the city are to be found. *At 
the lower end of the square is the spot where the 
self-exiled American Loyalists landed on May 18th, 
1783, Handsome stores fronted on this square, all 
of which have been swept away. At the northern 
corner of King Street was the Western Union Tele- 
graph Office, and adjoining was the Maritime Bank, 
a handsome building, four stories in height, with a 
gray freestone front, a granite basement, and a 
mansard roof. The Bank of Montreal, the Bank of 
Nova Scotia and the Board otf Trade had offices in 
the same building. The police-office is close by. 
A little higher up Prince William Street is a fine four- 
story granite structure occupied by the Bank of 
British North America—the only bank building in 
the city that was not destroyed, 





Since 1853 the water supply of the city has been 
drawn from Little River, and the works have a 
daily capacity of 5,500,000 gallons. 1 he Fire De- 
partment has three steam-engines. 5 

Early on the morning of the 22d, after it was 
understood that the conflagration had been thor- 
oughly extinguished, a second fire was discovered 
in a brick building at York Point Slip, and for a 
time it appeared as if the remaining third part ot 
the city would be destroyed. The firemen, how- 
ever, succeeded in confining the flames to the one 
building, and all danger was overcome in an hour. 

Fully 15,000 people were rendered homeless by 
the disaster, and the most intense destitution and 
suffering ensued. 

Relief, in the form of money, provisions, cloth- 
ing, hospital stores and other necessities, began to 
pour into the city at once; and special meetings 
were organized in all parts of the United States, to 
procure more means of alleviating the suffering. 
The first reports placed the loss of life at thirty, 
but by Saturday the list had been reduced to eight 
persons. 


THE ANALYSIS OF THE DIAMOND. 


AVOISIER, the great French chemist, undertook 
the examination of the diamond (Prof, Roscoe 
remarks), and it is worth while noticing how care- 
fully he went to work—how he proceeded slowly 
from o1e step to another in the logical sequence until 
he arrived at the true solution of the question which 
he had undertaken to investigate—that is, until he 
was able to tell exactly what happens when the 
diamond evaporates in the fire, and why it did not 
do so when surrounded by charcoal. In the first 
place, he evaporated the diamond by means of the 
burning-glass, and he observed that no visible 
vapor or smoke was given off, but that the diamond 
disappeared. He thought that perhaps the solid 
diamond had in some way been dissolved by the 
water, and that by evaporating the water which 
was in the lower part of the bell-jar in which he 
burnt the diamond he might obtain the constituents 
of the diamond in a solid form; but he found that 
no solid residue was left on evaporation, and thus 
no trace of the diamond could be found. His next 
experiment was that of placing a diamond in a 
focus of a less powerful Jens than the one he had 
formerly used, so that the diamond was. not heated 
to so high a temperature as before, again placing 
it, however, in a bell-jar over water. He then 
found that the diamond, when not heated quite so 
strongly, lost only about one-quarter of its weight ; 
it did not disappear altogether, but the remarkable 
fact was noticed that it became covered with a 
black substance, which Lavoisier describes as 
being exactly like Jampblack or soot, so that it 
dirtied the fingers when touched, and made a black 
mark upon paper. Hence he concluded that the 
diamond is susceptible of being brought, under 
certain circumstances, into the condition of char- 
coal, so that it really belongs to the class of com- 
bustible bodies. He was, however, yet far from hav- 
ing proved this point, and he went on experimenting. 
He next measured the volume of air in which he 
was going to burn the diamond, and found it about 
eight cubic inches. Then he burned the diamond 
in this volume of air by means of a Jens, and found 
that the air had diminished to a volume of six cubic 
inches, thus showing that the air had undergone 
some change by the combustion of the diamond, 
and that two out of eight volumes of air had disap- 
peared. The next experiment he made was to ex- 
amine the condition of the air in which the diamond 
had been evaporated. What changes had gone on 
in the air in consequence of the evaporation of the 
diamond? After allowing the glass in which he 
had burned the diamond to stand for four days, he 
poured clear lime-water into the jar in which the 
diamond had been evaporated, and he says this 
lime-water was at once precipitated, in the same 
manner as if it had been brought into contact with 
gas evolved into effervescence and fermentation, or 
that given off in cases of metallic reduction. Here, 
then, he had got on the track of what he wanted. 
Hitherto the diamond had apparently disappeared, 
and nothing was found to account for its disappear- 
ance ; but now he had jound that there was some- 
thing contained in the air in which the diamond 
was burned which was not contained in the air bc- 
fore. The next step he took was to examine the 
white precipitate or powder which formed, and he 
found that the substance thus precipitated from 
lime-water by the air in which the diamond had 
been evaporated cftervesced on treatment with 
acid, and evolved what was then known as fixed 
air, but which we now know as carbonie acid gas. 
Here, then, in his last experiment, he completes 
his proot, showing that exactly the same eflects 
are observed when charcoal is experimented upon 
instead of diamond. Lavoisier had now run his 
quarry to earth; he had determined exactly what 
it is that is formed when a diamond is burned. He 
has shown that a diamond, when burned, produces 
exactly the same substance that is produced when 
common charcoal is burned, and he, therefore, 
legitimately concludes that the diamond is only an- 
other form of the element carbon. The reason that 
the diamond did not burn in the furnace when sur- 
rounded by a mass of charcoal was that the air, or 
rather the oxygen of the air, could not get to the 
diamond, because it was kept off by the charcoal 
which burned instead cf the diamond. 








JOURNALISM IN ITALY, 


ee interesting information respecting journal- 
ism in Italy is given by Prof. A. dé Gubernatis 
in the International Review. It seems that not one 
of all the papers, great and small, has a circulation 
exceeding 20,000 copies.. The fluctuation is in some 
instances remarkable. The Pungolo, of Milan, 
varies from 8,000 to 14,000; the Fanfulla, of Rome, 
from 8,000 to 20,000, and the Gazetta del Popolo, of 
Florence, from 12,000 to 20,000. The circulation of 
the Perseveranza, the most important journal of 
Lombardy, scarcely attains a limit of 3,000 copies, 
while the Nazione, ‘‘of ali the journals publishe | 
in Tuscany the one most distinguished for excel- 
lence of style and dignity of tone,” has scarcely 
1,000 subscribers on its books, and outside of Tus- 
cany it is but little in request. Florence has at- 
tained as a publishing ceutre an importance far 
exceeding that of Rome, and Milan is ‘‘ the city of 
Italy where there is the most reading, good or 
bad.’’ The Milanese were, however, even under 
the Romans noted for their refined manners and 
literary tastes, and in the present day are only 
treading or endeavoring to tread in the footsteps of 
their forefathers. There are in Italy a large num- 
ber of deputies who are ‘‘connected with the 
press,’’.or of journalists who combine newspapet 
with parliamentary work, 
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